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The Right Use of “ Models” in Architecture 
of our Time. 


N the assertions 
which, during the 
present state of 
architecture, are 
volunteered in place 
of sound criticism, 
there is no fallacy 
more persistent in 
showing itself, than 
one that concerns 
the use of examples. 
It rears its head 
not less venomously 
for having been 
scotched some hun- 
dred times. The 
public who proclaim 
that they ‘“ know 
nothing about archi- 
tecture,” but that 
they “know what 
pleases ” them ; ora- 

tors in the House; writers in the newspapers; 
the architect’s patrons, lay and clerical ; and far 
too large a number even of those calling them- 
selves architects, and who therefore should be 
artists; are constantly found crying for some one 
thing, a work or a style, to be applied by them, 
not so much to the proper use of examples,—that 
isin the way of lessons, conducing to good art, 
and often by showing what to avoid,—as in the 
way of things to be moulded from, to be followed, 
to be imitated,—in short, to be copied, actually, 
however non-confessedly or non-ostensibly. This 
absence of perception of our arf, is shown by the 
common phraseology of persons expressing dis- 
approval of a particular design, that the work is 
in “no style,” or that it is “ unlike anything ever 
seen before;” whilst it is quite clear that the 
work can have no merit as art, unless it be toa 
certain extent unlike. We have written too much 
on the danger attending an engrossing pursuit of 
novelty, to render possible any misconception of 
our meaning. Novelty is an essential element in 
at: more than this, we have little present need 
to say. 

The sections of the public to whom we have 
adverted, are forgetful that art is not the reaching 
up to the excellence of particular models,—be they 
even the best,—not more, a combination merely, of 
the elements of all,—but is a combination and 
utilization plus a reaching from the “ models,” to 
the grasp of something new and beyond. Suppose 
that portion of the architecture of the Louvre in 
which the Caryatides are introduced, to be the 
finest composition possible for an attic, or the 
crowning story of a pavilion ; reprodaction of the 
composition would, we maintain, be opposed to 
the very principle of art, as well as unworthy of a 
nation, That which is once done with good result, 
becomes a standard of excellence: future works 
must go beyond this recorded standard; or they 
must avoid all chance of its suggesting itself in a 
Comparison with them. Be they equal to the 
standard, or reproductions, or be they inferior to 
it, they are alike deficient in the most important 
quality and object of architecture, namely, art. 
These are truths 3 and to contradict the assertion 
of them, is to yield up the practice of architecture 
at once and altogether. 

The métier of an artist, indeed, is not to explain 
what should be done. The purpose, or mission, 
of the branch of art, is the production of works, 





ducing them ; which explanation, moreover, is not 
within the scope of language. It is forgotten, as 
repeatedly it is,—and as repeatedly we have had 
to say, —that there are not terms capable of 
conveying the exact meaning required in speaking 
of, or describing, particular works, or in point- 
ing out in detail the course which should be 
taken in the production of a good design. The 
Times’ correspondent writing from the battle- 
field of Chancellorsville, more than doubts his 
ability to describe features of the ground,—- 
debarred as he was from the use of a plar, 
which would have explained the movements of the 
armies immediately. Drawing holds a similar 
essential position, as informing medium, to archi- 
tecture. We can only say, looking to some of the 
terms used in want of those which would be accu- 
rately descriptive, that “‘ model ” is not something 
of which only a cast is to be taken; and that 
“imitation” is not the mere production of a fac- 
simile or an adaptation. Without then for a 
moment considering that mere originality is art,—- 
as some architects consider, judging from their 
des »ns,—we only admit, as we have said, the 
originality as a requisite, whilst urging a certaia 
utilization of models likewise. 

But it is curious to note how the greatest efforts 
to set these which we have called truths, before 
readers, are met by persistent obliquity in the 
vision of what constitutes art,and of what should 
be the course taken by such a journal as our own. 
Scarcely any style of architecture existent in re- 
mains of buildings, has failed to have its admirers, 
who have become copyists of it; and scarcely one 
of the succession of styles has failed to be pointed 
out to ourselves as deserving our exclusive illus- 
tration and advocacy. We find that an English 
art-journal is not the only instance of this posi- 
tion. French architects, it seems, there are, who caa 
make the demand for models exclusively of a style 
or class, and treat lightly opportunities for gather- 
ing the lessons which are derivable from examples 
of every class; and in France, where more than 
in other countries, we believed it was art that 
was the thing appreciated, our profession secms to 
have yet to grasp the full idea of what the thing 
is, and to find out that the knowledge of examples 
is but subservient. 
Few have written so well in either country, on 
the wsthetics of architecture, as M. César Daly, 
starting with the first volume of his Revue 
Générale de V Architecture, three or four and 
twenty years ago, at a time when some of those 
who now may be considered as contributors to 
progress, had scarcely dipped pen in ink. Yet, 
M. Daly has not escaped a demand from a section 
of his readers, for something to be followed. He 
has deemed it necessary to reply to two objections 
in particular, brought against his manner of con- 
ducting his review.* These objections were not 
by any means undeserving attention. We have 
some interest in noting what they were, and the 
terms in which they have been replied to; and we 
believe similar interest should be taken by all 
who feel themselves concerned with the condition 
of architecture in this country, whether they be 
considered as readers of our journal or not. It 
seems that, as in this country, so in France, the 
art is deemed to be in a state of confusion; and 
the existence is supposed to have been discovered, 
of minds wanting in decision, and needing to: be 
sustained and guided in the right path. Frenchmen 
who hold the views referred to, of the charaster 
and tendencies of the epoch in art, therefore, have 
asked the editor of the Revue, how it was thai he 
could “ consent to publish fragments of art taken 
from all periods without distinction ;” and why, 
“being able to choose amongst so many fine 
models,” he gave “modern works,” such as now 
and then were “far from being irreproachable.” 
In his reply, M. Daly first examines the main 
question relating to an indecision resulting from 
the absence of generally-accepted principles,-—or, 





* “Nos Doctrines: Réponse & Deux Objections 


absence of faith, national or of race, in the matter 
of art; and then he shows what would be conse- 
quences of, and what ought to be the course op- 
posed to, exrclusivism. He concludes that liberty 
of the artist is the sole way of safety for the art, 
and that Liberty is begotten of Science. As to 
sustaining the undecided, and guiding them, he 
asks whether all would agree as to the path leading 
to the truth. Is the course, he asks, to be on the 
side of antiquity, or the Middle Ages, or the 
Renaissance? Supposing it to be said, it is 
to the Renaissance we should tend, is it to 
the Italian style of the Medici, the French of 
Louis XII. and Francis I., or the English of the 
Tudors? Should not other epochs be allowed to 
prefer their ri-hts, as those of the Louis, from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth of the name? And the 
East, with its art so luxurious, at once so sparkling 
and so harmonious in colour, that like barbarians 
we stand amazed with it; would it offer nothing 
for imitation? Would there not be, on the con- 
trary, there, some path in which it might also be 
well to guide the undecided steps of the artist ? 
These questions, the editor of the Revue intimates, 
go especially to those who demand of the past, 
asthetics,and a style, for the present,—the eclectics 
being able to do no more than applaud liberalism, 
and innovators being bound to doas much. Of 
accord for the denial of all new art, the historic 
schools of architecture are condemned also, under 
pain of perishing, to deny one another; for, a 
classic who would make a concession to the Gothic 
school, for example, would cease to be a classic : 
he would enter at a bound, into the camp of the 

eclectics. Should it be from this atmosphere of 
intolerance and negation, that we should obtain 

the bright flame destined to show the path of the 

true, the beautiful, and the useful? M. Daly is 
persuaded, as we are, of the contrary ; and he has 
“the conviction that to cause architecture to 
prosper in these periods of trial, the efforts of all 
are useful—even necessary,—that we must not 

repulse any worker.” He would plead the cause 
of all the historic schools against the exclusive 

pretensions of each ; for, all have rendere| great 

services toart. “It is by their parallel operation,” 

he well observes, “that studies of comparative 

architecture have become possible, and that we are 

even able to raise ourselves to the grand questions 
of the general physiology of architecture.” Unfor- 

tunately, these good effects, he continues, have 

been enfeebled by the exclusive spirit appertaining 

to the historic schools. That spirit was inevitable 

until the unity of the architectural movement in 

its progression under diverse forms, throngh 

different ages, had become suspected ; but it might 

now form, for the art which ought always to be 

progressing, a barrier difficult to be got over. 

The consequences of exclusivism are distin- 

guished by M. Daly, as those which are “ intel- 

lectnal,” and those which are “moral.” As to the 

intellectual consequences, before stating the case 

as affecting architecture, he refers to the know- 

ledge of languages. He who knows only one 

language is the slave of that language: he who 

knows several languages, on the contrary, is their 

master. Amplifying the saying of Charles V., 

that he who knew only one language was but a 
man, whilst that he who knew three languages 

was worth three men,—he says :— 

“‘ He who knows but one language, but one literature, 

really knows but one people, and partakes of the preju- 

dices of it. The partial or very restrained knowledge can 

then become a source of errors. One would judge ill, in 

effect, of a physiognomy, of which one saw but the profile. 

Every book isastrong-box. To appropriate the contents 

of it, a key is necessary, that is to say the knowledge of 

the language in which the book is written. The more 

one knows of languages, the more keys one has, and the 

more treasures of truth one can open or draw: the 

better one is protected from error,—prejudices of peoples 


destroying themselves always, those on one side by those 
on the other.”’ 


Applying these truths to architecture, he 
says :— 


“‘ Every system of signs, of symbols, of representa- 
tions, having for its effect to express the sentiments, or to 
put the intelligence of men in communication, is a lan- 
guage. Architecture in this point of view is also a lan- 
guage, but a language that has undergone as many revo- 
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lutions and radical transformations as its history presents 
distinct styles, 

The architect who has studied but one style of archi- 
tecture, is like a Frenchman knowing only his maternal 
tongue: he is the slave of that style, which imposes 
itself upon him each time that he tries a composition of 


rt. 

And this tyranny is so entire, that possessed himself by 
a form of art of which it is impossible for him to shake 
off the yoke, he is able to possess in return this form of 
art, only by an incomplete knowledge: he is then pos- 
sessed, but he does not possess. The same in effect as a 
Frenchman totally ignorant of Latin, is only imperfectly 
master of his national tongue, the architect who occupies 
himself with but a single style of architecture, can know 
it only very incompletely, ignorant as he is of the origin, 
of the first cause of existence, and of the successive 
transformations of a series of the forms of art that his 
style of predilection has received by tradition of styles 
anterior. 

Is it not that the knowledge of the rules of grammar 
or of the general philosophy of languages, gives a 
knowledge, an appreciation more perfect, of the special 
grammar of each tongue? 

In the same manner, and a2 fortiori, can one demand if 
it be possible to possess thoroughly a particular style of 
architecture, when one has remained absolutely stranger 
to all the other historic styles of that art ?” 


It may be seen that this, with which we can 
thoroughly agree, would not be at all inconsistent 
with the advocacy of the practice of but one style ; 
and on that subject we should expect to find 
M. Daly in accord with us. 

As to the moral consequences of exclusivism, 
M. Daly says :— 


“The knowledge of a single style of art creates the 
exclusive love of that style. The artist with the heart 
the best endowed, with intelligence the richest, becomes 
then naturally sectary, man of party. He knows in 
effect, only the beauties and the merits of the style of art 
which he has stndied; he ignores the merits and the 
beauties of other styles. 

The knowledge ot all the styles, on the contrary, renders 
the artist tolerant, because that he is initiated in the 
resources belonging to each style.’’ 


He says that studies that have the character of 
universality, create enthusiasm; whilst very re- 
strained and special habits of mind lead to fana- 
ticism. The patriotism of a man who has tra- 
velled, will be a nobler feeling than that of him 
who has never quitted home. 

‘*Enthusiasm illumines; fanaticism renders gloomy. 
The first knows ; the second ignores. 

Enthusiasm contains affection; fanaticism carries in 
itself hatred. Enthusiasm is fruitful; fanaticism is 
om fanaticism conciliates itself with slavery: en- 
th»siasm desires liberty.” 

Without falling into the extravagance of re- 
garding < very classic as a fanatic, or every eclectic 
as an enthu inst, our friend desires merely to show 
where one ot the doctrines would find logically its 
end, and what is the career opened to the other. 
Fanaticism in favour of an exclusive style of the 
past, lately active in France, he perceives, however, 
has become much calmed through the obligations 
of modern life, and from the demand upon archi- 
tects for the rédaction and rapid execution of 
numerous projets, Through these circumstances, 
architects have become penetrated with a larger 
and more tolerant spirit, so that to the greater 
part of those who still repulse the doctrine of 
eclecticism,—for want of comprehending that it is 
necessarily the doctrine of every period of transi- 
tion, and of such period only,—doubt at least has 
supervened as to the final efficacy, that is to say the 
durable renaissance, of the style of their predi- 
lection. 

The architect of our day, says M. Daly, can 
contemplate the promised land of art, and know 
which way to direct his steps, only on the condi- 
tion of passing over all the steps of the pyramid 
that the genius of architecture has successively 
elevated since the commencement of the associa- 
tions of men. Master of all styles, or at least 
initiated into the sentiments they express, the 
architect, if he be but an erudite and intelligent 
man,—a man of taste whom the ardent flame of 
poesy has not touched,—will reproduce the past; 
but he will do so by choice, and introducing the 
transformations which the knowledge at once of 
ancient and modern things, will dictate to him. 
But with genius, he will not rest on the isthmus 
of passage from the old world to the new: he will 
create,—going forward to the land whose existence 
presents itself, though it is figured not as yet upon 

the maps of the geography of the art. In either 
case, man of knowledge or creator, the architect 


least in fall light, and in the entire possession of his 
liberty ; for, “ Liberty is the daughter of Science, 
whilst Slavery is born from Ignorance.” Onsuch 
considerations, M. Daly justifies his editorship 
comprehending the review of the entire past, as 
facilitative of progress in the right path. 


“‘The past forms the detritus which redoubles the 
active fecundity of the present, and prepares the rich 
harvests of the future. The past, moreover, contains the 
germ of that which is to be, as the acorn contains the 
oak, as the child at the mother’s breast contains in 
strength the man enjoying the plenitude of his faculties. 
Bat it is the entirety of the past that contains this germ, 
and not any fragment whatsoever,—neither one sole race, 
nor one sole country, nor one sole epoch, nor one sole 
historic style.” 

M. Daly not merely will continue to give in the 
Revue “fragments of art taken from all epochs,” 
but in addition to his work on the architecture of 
Paris in the time of Napoleon III., he announce, 
as about to appear, a special publication of frag- 
ments of different dates, from the commencement 
of the Renaissance in France, to the end of the 
reign of Louis XVI. He admits that he has 
given in the Revue, modern works that are not 
irreproachable, but defends the course, seeing that 
he is conducting a work which is a review of con- 
temporary architecture. He asks whether the 
publication of admirable works alone, and the 
registration of the architectural movement, are 
always reconcilable, 

It is interesting to note the account of the 
changes that have supervened in France, since 
1839, when the Revue de l’ Architecture was esta- 
blished. At first the old Classic school dominated 
with the tyranny of confident ignorance. The 
few ateliers where something new was sought, 
even though in the unworked veins of antiquity 
itself, were reputed to be dangerous and detestable 
disseminators of revolution. The Medieval school 
next flamed in the architectural sky; and it also, 
in its turn, tried, for a moment, to play the little 
despot. But at this hour, no school predominates 
in France over the others; no one of the con- 
stellations of architecture shines with an excep- 
tional splendour; and in spite of some isolated 
stars, and individual masters, there is equality in 
the different groups, which will soon form, under 
the influence of eclecticism, merely a general 
nebulosity, but one from which sooner or later a 
new sun will disengage itself,—the resplendent 
sun of future art. 

There is much in these views and statements, 
that should be interesting to those who watch the 
growth of architecture, the art, on this side the 
Channel, The reasoning that we have tried to 
condense is in harmony with our own; and 
readers of the Builder, without assuming there 
is nothing to be said on our own part, especially 
in emphasis of our long-since-proffered arguments 
in favour of practice of some one nominal style, 
whilst of the study of all styles in their individu- 
ality, as in their influences derived and exerted,— 
in short, in favour of a certain unity, helping to 
the public appreciation of architecture, and per- 
ception of the aré in it, but in favour of a gather- 
ing, by architects, from every ground,—would not 
be much mistaken in reading the words of M. 
Daly as those we might use, were our own course 
of proceeding the matter in debate, 





JOHN GWYNN, R.A., ARCHITECT. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


WHEN about to prepare, for the “ Dictionary of 
Architecture,” the necessary account of the 
professional works of this architect, I failed to find 
more than a very brief notice of some bridges 
attributed to him. -After many inquiries I was 
directed to what appears to be the only available 
memoir of Gwynn. This is given in the “ Biogra- 
phical Illustrations of Worcestershire,” by Jobn 
Chambers, 8vo., Worcester, 1820, pp. 504-6. As 
this account of him is all but unknown, and as the 
works, attributed to Gwynn, are also but little 
known to biographers in general, I have incorpo- 
rated the material obtained in my own researches, 
and the information most kindly obtained by 


several works, with the above account, in the 
endeavour to produce some better memorial of 
this architect. Even in the “History of the 
Royal Academy,” published last year by William 
Sandby, a very meagre memoir is given not only 
of Gwynn, but of the other architect Academi- 
cians ; though he might have availed himself of the 
earlier volumes of the Builder for much valuable 
material; and might even have had a glance at a 
few of the names already given in the “Dictionary ” 
above mentioned. 

I have entirely failed, for reasons hereafter ex. 
plained, in obtaining the year of Gwynn’s birth, 
and any account of his early life. Shrewsbury is 
stated as the place of his birth, on the copperplate 
set in the first stone of the “ new bridge ” in that 
town. A local antiquary notifies to me that, 
“after much inquiry, I could never ascertain the 
time of his birth: the parish registers here have 
been searched, but hitherto without success.” In 
the course of the perusal of several works for the 
purpose of this memoir, I noted that Dr. Adams, 
afterwards Master of Pembroke College, at Oxford, 
was an old friend of Dr. Johnson’s, and had been 
rector of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury. Is it not likely 
that the parish of St. Chad’s was Gwynn’s birth- 
place, and that Dr. Adam’s acquaintance with him 
led to his introduction and employment at Oxford, 
as will be shown hereafter? This is the more pro- 
bable as a Samuel Gwynn, who died in 1790, 
aged sixty-three, is with his wife and three chil- 
dren, buried in St. Chad’s churchyard. But there 
is no proof of any connexion with them,—and 
another family of the same name was living in 
Shrewsbury at the same period, whose descendants 
do not claim relationship with John Gwynn. The 
Rev. Hugh Owen, the author of the “ History of 
Shrewsbury,” 4to., 1810, who supplied the memoir 
to Chambers’s work, writes, “I very well re- 
member Gwynn when I wasa boy .. . and 
I have often heard him call himself a native of 
Shrewsbury, which place I believe he left in early 
childhood.” Boswell, in his “ Life of Dr. Jobn- 
son,” is quoted by Owen for the statement that 
Gwynn “ was of a respectable family long settled 
in Shrewsbury, and which is not extinct there 
yet. Who his father was I know not.” 

The earliest notice of his name I have discovered 
is attached to his first publication, an “ Essay 
upon Harmony as it relates chiefly to Situation 
and Building,” 8vo., London, 1734; and if my 
notes are correct, another edition appeared in 
1739. A copy of this work has not come under 
my notice. ‘The next mention of it is also in re- 
gard of the publication of “ An Essay on Design, 
including Proposals for Erecting a Public Aca- 
demy to be supported by Voluntary Subscription 
(till a Royal Foundation can be obtained) for 
Educating the British Youth in Drawing and the 
several Arts depending thereon,” 12mo., 1749, 
price 1s. 6d. In this year he also published a 
small plan, being a reduced copy of that by Sir C. 
Wren, for rebuilding the City of London after the 
fire of 1666, as mentioned in his subsequent work, 
“London and Westminster,” &c. This plan I 
have not seen: it is sometimes said to have been 
attached to the ‘* Essay on Design,” &c.; but it is 
not to be found in the copy of that work in the 
libraries of the Royal Academy and of the South 
Kensington Museum. In 1752, he published a 
third work, “ Qualifications of a Surveyor,” 8vo.; 
not seen by me; and in 1755, he published, in 
conjunction with Samuel Wale, the engraver, 
afterwards a brother Academician, the well-known 
large engraving of the Transverse “ Section of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral decorated according to the origi- 
nal intention of Sir C. Wren :” this was engraved 
by E. Rooker ; the decoration and sculpture being 
attributed to Wale,—who, Owen says, was & 
designer of book-plates; died in 1786; and who 
was often assisted by Gwynn in the architec- 
tural parts of his backgrounds,—Gwynn at one 
time residing in the same house with him. 
Sandby adds, that Wale “ was of service to him 
in the literary part of his publications.” Besides 
being an Academician, Wale was the first Profes- 
sor of Perspective in that establishment. ‘This 
plate is so well known to the profession, and 
forms so good a decoration over the chimneypiece 
of the Council Room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, that it will require no further 
notice, with the exception that the statement on 
the plate is corroborated by a_ reference im 
Gwynn’s last work (p. 118), who notes his 
acquaintance with Stephen Wren, from whom he 
probably obtained the memoranda of Sir C. Wrens 
original ideas for decorating the interior of the 
Cathedral. Owen says, “This section was drawn, 
I believe, from actual measurement: its comp3- 
nion print, an elevation of St. Paul’s, was begun 
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it.” In this year (1755) Gywnn was associated 
with Isaac Ware, James Payne, Thomas Sandby, 
and others, asa committee for carrying into effect 
the proposed “ Royal Academy of London for the 
Improvement of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture.” 

At this time Gwynn must have been rising into 
notice as something more than a mere writer and 
publisher of a print: Owen says, “He was never 
largely employed as an architect, though he pos- 
sessed unquestionable talents and considerable 
taste.’ The first portion of this remark will 
perhaps be considered erroneous when the 
yeader comes to the conclusion of this account, 
as the following remarks would rather tend 
to prove a large occupation. Soon after 
1755 Sir William, then only Mr., Chambers, 
was introduced to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George III.: the introduction “ originated 
in an accidental occurrence. Mr. Joshua Kirby, 
having been appointed by Lord Bute to instruct 
his Royal Highness in the principles of perspec- 
tive, his lordship intimated to Kirby that a pre- 
ceptor was required to instruct his Royal High- 
ness in architecture. Kirby immediately con- 
sulted his friend Gwynn, a very eminent and 
ingenious architect, who erected several public 
buildings in and about London. [If he did, they 
are not known.—W. P.| Kirby solicited Gwynn 
to undertake the proposed honour; but Gwynn, 
with great modesty, declined the proposal, observ- 
ing to Kirby, in his usual unassuming manner, 
‘that he (Gwynn) had never been solicited to 
attend at court ; but if allowed to offer an opinion 
for selecting a proper person, qualified to give the 
Prince instruction in architecture, he would re- 
commend Kirby to apply to Mr. Chambers, who 
had lately returned from Italy, and had acquired 
great taste and knowledge; which, combined with 
his accomplished manners, rendered him the most 
eligible person to be selected for the purpose.’ 
On this recommendation of Gwynn’s, Mr. Cham- 
bers was shortly afterwards introduced to Lord 
Bute ; and from this, his early patronage at Court, 
with the assistance of influential friends, he com- 
menced his career as an architect of the first 
eminence.”—Mulvany, “ Life of Gandon,” 8vo., 
Dublin, 1846, p. 162. 

The year 1759 brings forward the first actual 
professional work by Gwynn. The City of London 
advertised for designs for a new bridge over the 
river Thames at Blackfriars. The advertisement 
appeared in August :— 

“The committee for building a bridge from Black- 
friars will meet at Guildhall on Thursday, the 
4th day of October to receive all such plans, 
elevations, and estimates for a stone bridge, as any person 
= persons shall then think fit to offer for their considera- 
101. 

On November Ist (about ten weeks being 
allowed) upwards of fifty plans and models were 
submitted to the committee. A notice (valuable 
for its detail) in the following year, January 
12—15, shows that the 

“Designs . reduced to eleven, are those that 
have been presented by the following gentlemen :— 

Mr. Chambers, Surveyor of the Works to her Royal 
Highness the Princess Dowager. 


Mr. Ware, Draughtsman to the Board of Works ; two 
designs. 


m, ~~ Gwynn, known by his drawing of the section of 
St. Paul's. 

Mr. Milne, who finished his studies in Italy. 

Mr. Barnard, who built Kew Bridge. 

Mr. Smeaton, who lately rebuilt Edystone Lighthouse. 

Mr. Philips, a builder; three designs. 

Mr. Dance, the City Surveyor.” 

Ultimately three designs were selected: two 
of these had semicircular arches (one of them 
being by Gwynn), and the other had elliptical 
arches: this was by Mylne, and was the design 
subsequently carried out. ‘At this time,” says 
Boswell, in his “Life of Dr. Johnson,” Croker’s edit., 
p. 118, “there being a competition among the 
architects of London to be employed in the build- 
ing of Blackfriars-bridge, a question was very 
warmly agitated whether the semicircular or 
elliptical arches were preferable. In the design 
offered by Mr. Mylne, the elliptical form was 
adopted ; and, therefore, it was the great object of 
his rivals to attack it. Johnson’s regard for his 
friend, Mr. Gwynn, induced him to engage in this 
controversy against Mr. Mylne; and, after being 
at considerable pains to study the subject, he 
Wrote three several letters in the Gazetteer in 
opposition to his plan.” These letters appeared in 
the Daily Gazetteer of December 1st, 8th,and 15th, 
1759, with answers to them. This paper is not in 
the British Museum Library, but a long account 
of the controversy will be found in the “ Life of 
Dr. Johnson,” by Sir J. Hawkins, 8vo., 1787, 
pp. 373-8, It is said that the committee of selec- 
tion were unanimous in their choice of Mylne’s 
design, and that there was a considerable opposi- 


tion, out of doors, of elliptic versus semicircular 
arches: probably Mylne’s design was the only 
one of the former shape, but I have not seen any 
statement that it was so: the novelty may have 
produced more than its share of the excitement. 
The approved design was submitted to eight of 
the leading scientific professors of that day ; who 
reporting favourably on the principles displayed, 
it was eventually adopted and executed. This 
bridge, it is scarcely necessary to add, is on the 
eve of destruction from its now total unfitness for 
the overgrown traffic of the metropolis, as well as 
on account of its somewhat unsafe state, owing to 
the undermining it has experienced from the 
increased scour of the river. 

In 1761 he added to his publications « fourth 
work, entitled “Thoughts on the Coronation of 
George III.,” in 8vo., of which I have not been 
able to meet with a copy : this was “ corrected by 
Johnson ” (Boswell) ; and in 1766 he produced his 
fifth publication, entitled “London and West- 
minster Improved, Illustrated by Plans. To which 
is prefixed a Discourse on Pablick Magnificence; 
with Observations on the State of Arts and Artists 
in this Kingdom.” 4to., London. To this work 
Boswell refers, when he wrote,— 

**He [Johnson] published nothing this year in his own 
name ; but the noble dedication to the king, of Gwynn’s 
—e and Westminster Improved,’ was written by 

im, 

To this observation Croker has added, in a 
note, p. 181,— 

**In this work, Gwynn proposed the principle, and, in 
many instances, the detai/s, of the most important im- 
provements which have been made in the metropolis in 
our day. A bridge near Somerset House—a great street 
from the Haymarket to the New-road—the improvement 
of the interior of St. James’s Park—quays along the 
Thames—new approaches to London Bridge—the removal 
of Smithfield market, and several other suggestions on 
which we pride ourselves as original designs of our.own 
times, are all to be found in Gwynn’s able and curious 
work. It is singular, that he denounced a row of houses 
then building in Pimlico, as intolerable nuisances to | 
Buckingham Palace, and of these very houses the public 
voice now calls for the destruction. Gwynn had, what 
Lord Chatham called ‘ the prophetic eye of taste.’ ” 

[A correspondent of Notes and Queries, ser. 1, 
xi. 406, referring to the publication in question, 
by Gwynn, attributes this last remark to Mr. 
D’Israeli.] This book remained apparertly in 
obscurity, until the Literary Gazette, No. 473, 
of the date February 11th, 1826, p. 93, and No. 532, 
March 31st, 1827, p. 202, drew attention to the 
apparent prophecies and the proposed alterations 
for the improvement of the metropolis contained 
in that work; which gave a renewed value to it, 
caused it to be sought for in the trade, and has 
now rendered it a somewhat scarce book. <A copy 
is in the library of the Institute: it is well worth 
a perusal for the sensible and practical remarks 
contained in it, as well as for the clearly 
written style of the observations laid before 
the readers, Hunt, in his ‘‘ Tudor Architecture,” 
4to. 1830, p. 23, also endorsed the opinion of the 
Literary Gazette :—“It is a singular fact,” he 
writes, “‘that in this work John Gwynn pointed 
out almost all the designs for the improvement of 
London which have been devised by the civil and 
military architects of the present day.” Owen 
says:—‘‘It is supposed that his friend Jchnson 
wrote, or at least greatly assisted him in writing, 
‘London and Westminster Improved,’ the mate- 
rials of which were hisown. . . The dedication 
Johnson certainly wrote.” Most probably all 
Owen’s knowledge of this matter was obtained 
from Boswell’s account above noticed. In this 
year also (1766) he was one of the many artists 
who signed the roll of the “ Incorporated Society 
of Artists of Great Britain ;” the other architects 
being W. Chambers, G. Dance, J. Donaldson, John 
Donowell, Joseph Gowpy (Goupi?), Charles Mid- 
dleton, James Paine, John Platt (Plaw?), W. 
Tyler, and John Vardy. This society, the fore- 
runner of the Royal Academy of Arts, held its 
first exhibition in the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, &c., in the Adelphi, in 1760, and the eight 
succeeding ones at their rooms in Spring-gardens. 
In the first year Gwynn exhibited “A Design in 
Architecture for the Reception of the Arundel and 
Pomfret Collection of Antique Statues, Busts, &c., 
in the University of Oxford ;” and “One of the 
Three Designs fora new Bridge at Black iryers, 
as presented to the Committee.” In 1761 “A 
Design for a Triumphal Arch, in lieu of a 
transitory firework, to celebrate the successes of 
the present War, and the re-establishment of 
Peace. Note.—The said arch may be commo- 
diously erected either at Hyde-park-coruer, or 
Holborn-bars, supposing Middle-row as a public 
nuisance taken away.” (Mem., a public nuisance 
also in 1863!) In 1762 “A Design for a Bridge 
at Blackfryars;” in 1763, “A Sketch of Part of 








St. Paul’s ;” in 1764, “ Section of St. Paul’s through 
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the middle as high as the Peristyle of the Dome, 
Decorated” (was this the drawing for the engraved 
section already noticed ?); in 1766, “A Drawing 
showing what is proposed for finishing the East 
End of St. Paul’s, the Historical Part by Mr. 
Wale ;” and in 1768, “ Two Designs for a Bridge 
over the Severn at Shrewsbury.” He did not ex- 
hibit in the years 1765 and 1767, These particulars 
of his earlier designs have been obtained from the 
catalogues of the society, a complete set of which 
are fortunately preserved in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum : the British Museum only possesses the 
catalogue for the second year, 1761; while the 
Royal Academy, where one would expect to find 
a set, has not, I believe, a single copy. 

In the year 1768, on the foundation of the 
Royal Academy of Arts by King George IIL. 
Gwynn had the good fortune to be nominated 
a Royal Academician, together with William 
Chambers (treasurer), Thomas Sandby, and George 
Dance, the younger. I say, the good fortune, for 
what works he had executed to have had that 
honour bestowed upon him are not indicated by the 
foregoing list; and there were some few other 
architects who from the number of their produc- 
tions would have more merited the distinction, 
such as James Paine, for one. I think “ friend- 
ship” must have had something to do with it. 
It was not until many years subsequently that the 
system of “diploma drawings” being deposited 
with the Academy was introduced, so that the 
institution does not possess any specimen of his 
talents. 

In 1769, at the first exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, he had a drawing of “ Alterations of an 
old Room in Shropsbire,” at which time he was, 
and had been for a few years, living in Little- 
court, Castle-street, Leicester-fields, In this year, 
June 29th, was laid the first stone, from his de- 
sign, of the English, the East, the Stone, or the 
New Bridge,—for by all these names it has been 
described,—at Shrewsbury, over the river Severn. 


**The extent of the bridge is 400 feet. It is built of 
the fine stone of the Grinshi!l quarry, on seven semicir- 
cular arches, crowned with a fiue balustrade. The central 
arch is 60 feet in width, and 40 feet in height, from low- 
water mark. The two arches at the extremities are 35 feet 
wide and 20 feet high. The breadth between the balus- 
trades is 25 feet. Perhaps in the construction of 
the bridge, utility was sacrificed to ornament ; for, owing 
to the great height of the centre arch, the road over it 
has an ascent and descent rather steep and inconvenient. 
It has been observed that the intention of the architect 
in giving this capacity to the centre was to afford a freer 
vent to the frequent floods of the Severn. The total 
cost amounted to upwards of 16,000/.’’°—‘‘ Beauties of 
England, &c.: Shropshire.’”’ 8vo., 1813. p. 83. 


It was completed in 1774, at a total cost of 
10,794/., or a total expenditure of 15,7107. The 
design was neatly engraved on a small scale by 
E. Rooker: a print of it (published by J. Taylor, 
56, Holborn), is in the King’s Collection in the 
British Museum, with the date, “May, 1768,” in 
red ink: there is also “A Plan for Making the 
Upper Road to Tenbury, &c., at St. John’s,” having 
Gwynn’s name erased. Respecting this bridge, 
the Oxford Journal of January 15, 1774, records : 
‘We hear from Shrewsbury that the whole of the 
last arch of the magnificent bridge now erecting 
at that place was entirely turned and keyed in, in 
less than twelve days ;—the diameter of which is 
41 feet 9 inches, and the suffiet [sic] 25 feet 
6 inches. This arch contains 181 tons of stone; 
not one of which is less than a ton, and some of 
them upwards of five.” 

In 1770 he exhibited a drawing of his design 
for the “ Bridge to be built at Worcester over the 
river Severn.” The above-named Collection con- 
tains a drawing showing a “ Plan and Elevation 
of the Intended New Bridge, July 24th, 1770,” 
with his name to it; an “ Elevation of the Old 
Bridge ;” a “Plan and Elevation of a Wooden 
Bridge,” probably a temporary structure whilst 
the old one was being demolished; and a “ Plan 
of the River and Streets adjoining the Bridge.” 
There is also a neatly-engraved plan, &c., of the 
bridge by E. Rooker, from his own drawings, 
forming a companion plate to that of Shrewsbury, 
and which appears to bave been executed for 
Nash’s “ History of Worcestershire,” fol., London, 
1782, ii. App. cxv. This bridge was commenced 
25th July, 1771, and was completed in 1780 or 
1781. ‘The expenses of building it, opening 
and completing the avenues, and forming the 
quays, are said to have amounted to 29,843/. 


** Worcester Bridge,” says Green, in ‘‘ History of Wor- 
cester,”’ 4to., 1796, ii. 16, ‘‘ was erected from a design, 
and under the direction, of the late ingenious Mr. John 
Gwynn, architect. ‘This elegant struc:ure is of stone, 
and consists of five semicircular arches, springing 5 feet 
above the lowest water. The diameter of the centre 
arch is 41 feet; the span of the others declining in a very 
small proportion. The extent of the bridge from bank to 
bank is about 270 feet, and its width between the para- 
pets near 25 feet, of which a flag pavement, of 4 feet on 
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each side, is provided for foot passengers. The ends of 
the bridge are returned by a range of balustrades, ex- 
tending 72 feet, between which and the river are con- 
siderable lengths of flag pavement, 12 feet wide, leading 
through arches designed for towing-paths, to prevent in- 
terruption to carriages, &c., passing over the bridge. At 
the west end two very ornamental toll-houses are erected. 
To make the approaches to the city correspond with the 
elegance of this structure, the avenues on either side of 
the river have been laid open to a very commodious ex- 
tent: its quays are rendered more spacious, convenient, 
and easy of access; and a very handsome street, 40 feet 
wide, which derives its name from its vicinity to the 
bridge, has been built, thereby connecting the Broad- 
street and others with this important access to the city.” 

Green also gives the inscription on the founda- 
tion-stone, and adds that,— 

**On the western side of the river a bold, spacious 
line of road, elevated to a height that insures a 
free passage over the meadows across which it is 
thrown, even in times of the deepest floods to which the 
Severn is subject, leads in an easy and graceful curve to 
the suburb of St. John’s, where, to the north, on the 
road to Ludlow, is a grand terrace of near a mile in 
length, commanding a most extensive prospect of the 
city ; comprehending, in one view, the river, the bridge, 
the cathedral, all its churches, St. Peter’s only excepted, 
and nearly all the principal edifices in the town, from the 
Tything, its northern, to Digley, its southern extremity ; 
forming, on the whole, one of the finest approaches to it 
that any town in England can boast.”’ 

These roads are no doubt represented in the 
drawing by Gwynn as above described. 

In 1771 he exhibited a “ Design to make White- 

hall a Part of the British Museum, by the addition 
of a centre piece opposite the Horse Guards.” 
There now follow works to be executed in another 
and an important city. Dated January 10th of the 
same year, is a drawing in the Royal Collection of 
a “Plan of Bocardo and Parts adjacent.” This 
adjoined or was part of the North Gate at Oxford, 
and was the civic prison, in which prisoners for 
debt were confined, and in which it is believed the 
martyrs Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were im- 
prisoned. The plan shows the proposed improve- 
ments for widening the streets of the city at 
that part, and for pulling down some of the 
houses adjoining St. Magdalen’s and St. Michael’s 
Churches. This drawing was probably made in 
anticipation of his appointment, 14th May, 1771, 
of Surveyor to the new Board of Commissioners 
of the Oxford Paving Acts, who had obtained, in 
1771, an Act of Parliament for taking down the 
old Magdalen Bridge, and for making approaches 
thereto. Also for taking down the old East and 
North gates of the city. This Board still exists. 
Many of the following notes have been obtained 
from the Minute Books through the kindness of a 
local friend. “7th June, 1771, by a letter read 
from Mr. Gywnn, it appeared he was engaged at 
Bridgenorth ” (I have not ascertained what works, 
if any, he might have been executing there: the 
bridge was not rebuilt till after his death). ‘On 
the 21st June, 1771, Gwynn’s plan for the tem- 
porary bridges was approved, and his salary fixed 
at 150/. per annum, ‘to commence at Midsummer 
next, for three years certain, and for one year more 
if thought necessary.’ He received instructions 
at various times to set out roads, to make plans 
for widening streets, to measure paving and 
other works, to make drains, and otherwise to 
superintend, by himself or his deputy, the various 
business of the Corporation. He was to advertise 
for specimens of stone for the new bridge, and to 
view the different quarries in the neighbourhood. 
17th January, 1772, a model of half the bridge 
was ordered at an expense not exceeding 60/.” 
The design for the new Magdalen Bridge he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in this year, in 
which it was also commenced “ under a contract 
with the builder, Walker, for 6,979/., but it cost 
8,200/.: though it appears not to have been 
finished until 1782, it is not clear that Gwynn 
was employed thereon after Midsummer 1779.” 

For some time I was at a total loss for a descrip- 
tion of this Magdalen Bridge. No work that I 
looked into gave more than its length, cost, and a 
date. At last I remembered having seen an old 
guide-book at the British Museum: on reference 
I obtained “ The New Oxford Guide,” sixth edition 
corrected and enlarged, without date, but the 
year may easily be fixed, as it refers to the Act of 
Parliament passed in 1771, and states that “ the 
narrow and incommodious passage at East Gate 
has been opened, which affords a prospect of 
Magdalen College, and renders this equal to the 
magnificence of the High-street; and the cleva- 
tion of a sumptuous stone bridge is already 
adopted, from a design of that most ingenious 
artist, Mr. John Gwynn.” 

It also states that,— 

‘North Gate, usually called Bocardo, the only City 
gate lately remaining, has also been demolished ; and the 
removal of this nuisance perhaps produces the most 
striking effect of any of these modern improvements.” 

Turning to the end of the volume, I came upon 
another copy of the same work, also called the 


“sixth edition, corrected and enlarged.” This 
edition, after reciting the same words describing 
the East Gate improvements, says,— 


“This bridge, which crosses the two Branches of the 
Cherwell, has an uncommon Appearance, and owes much 
of its beauty to an Island that divides the Streams, both 
above and below ; which has given an opportunity of 
forming large Recesses in the Centre: these serve to 
break the vast length of Line, and afford an agreeable 
Station on each side for viewing the Profile. It consists 
of eleven Arches, five of which are of small dimensions, 
and serve chiefly as passages of communication, but will 
likewise be useful as Waterway in high Floods. The 
Avenues when completed, will be spacious and elegant ; 
and the Carriageway, being nearly level, forms a grand 
Terrace of 526 feet in length, and upwards of 28 in 
breaith ; the whole of which will strike the eye at one 
view. Over the centre arch are to be placed, on one side 
the Arms of the University, and on the other those of the 
City of Oxford; together with emblematical Figures 
representing the Sciences, &c. The Piers are relieved with 
rusticated Columns, corresponding in character with the 
front Archstones; and the Keystones alternately with 
Heads and Shells. The Wall that fills the intermediate 
space between the two Bridges is pannelled. The Parapet 
is composed of a noble Ballustrade, richly decorated with 
Sphinxes, Vases, and Lamps, &c. But a more perfect 
Idea of this magnificent Structure will be formed from 
the annexed Plate, engraved by [M. A.] Rooker.” 


The plate is an engraving the size of the page 
(small 8vo.) of the “ Plan and Elevation of Mag- 
dalen Bridge at Oxford, Begun in MDCCLXXII,” 
and shows a bridge of three semicircular arches 
and two for footways, about 110 feet in length, 
over each arm of the river, connected by a cause- 
way 200 feet in length, on the island, having a 
small archway in the middle. I fear the work has 
not been carried out to the full intent of its archi- 
tect, whose name is given on the plate. This 
illustration is the only one I have seen giving a 
good general view of the bridge. A drawing of 
“the old Magdalen Bridge over the River Cher- 
well” is in the Royal Collection above named ; 
which also contains his drawing, dated October, 
1772, showing “Plan and Elevations for a General 
Workhouse for the City of Oxford,’—the House 
of Industry, as it is called,—‘“ a neat stone build- 
ing of two stories in height, aud 237 feet in 
length. The contract was 4,030/.” (Wade's 
“Walks in Oxford.”) He also erected the 
market at Oxford. ‘The Royal Collection con- 
tains the original drawing, dated 2nd October, 
1773, of the plan and elevations of the lower 
part of the market, with the signatures of the 
commissioners agreeing to it. ‘ The market was 
to be opened December 21st, 1774. The minute- 
book of the Market Commissioners proves that 
‘the design and estimate of Mr. Gwynn for the 
internal arrangements, as well as the elevation 
fronting the High-street, having been approved, 
that gentleman was chosen for the architect, his 
plan being facilitated by the subsequent assent of 
the Duke of Marlborough to the request of the 
committee that he would on his part build the 
houses forming the elevation in conformity with 
the architect’s suggestion.’” (Papers published in 
the Oxford Chronicle, 1859.) 


“A new General Market,’’ states the ‘‘ New Oxford 
Guide,”’ before quoted, ‘‘ uponan extensive scale, is erected 
between the High-street and Jesus Coliege-lane: Which 
Market is universally allowed to exceed everything of the 
Kind in this Kingdom. At the south Entrance, from the 
High Street, it contains forty commodious Shops for 
Butchers ;—North of these eight others, equally commo- 
dious, occupied by Gardeners, &c., between which are 
two spacious Collonades for Poultry, Eggs, Bacon, 
Cheese, &c. &c., divided into forty Stalls; and beyond 
these, extending quite to Jesus College Lane, is a large 
Area for Country Gardeners, Fruit, and divers other 
Commodities. There are likewise three Avenues running 
through in direct Lines, intersected by another in the 
Middle, affording a free Currency of Air ;.and in the Front 
four elegant and commodious Houses have been erected, 
which give an additional Ornament to one of the finest 
Streets in Europe. * * * The whole extent of the Ground 
appropriated to the purpose of erecting this Market, is 
from North to South 347 feet, and from East to West 112, 
of which the annexed plate exhibits an accurate Plan and 
Elevation.’ 


This is a companion plate to the before-men- 
tioned one of the bridge, and also has Gwynn’s 
name to it, and the date, “erected 1774.” The 
colonnade is now removed. 

In 1774, whilst still engaged upon the bridge 
at Shrewsbury, Boswell records that he, with 
Dr. Johnson, being at that place on ‘Saturday, 
Sept. 10th, sent for Gwynn, and he showed 
us the town.” He also gives an amusing 
account of a trip to Oxford. “On Tuesday, 
19th March, 1776, we were taken up by the 
Oxford coach. He was accompanied by Mr, 
Gwynn, the architect. * * * Gwynn was a fine 
lively rattling fellow. Dr. Johnson kept him in 
subjection, but with a kindly authority. The 
spirit of the artist, however, rose against what he 
thought a Gothic attack, and he made a brisk de- 
fence. ‘What, sir, you will allow no value to 
beauty in architecture or in statuary? Why 
should we allow it, then, in writing? Why do 








you take the trouble to give us so many fine allu- 





sions, and bright images, and elegant phrases ? 
You might convey all your instruction without 
these ornaments.’ Johnson smiled with com. 
placency ; but said,—‘ Why, sir, all these orna- 
ments are useful, because they obtain an easier 
reception for truth; but a’ building is not at all 
more convenient for being decorated with super- 
fluous carved work.’ ...... Gwynn at last was lucky 
enough to make one reply to Dr. Johnson, which 
he allowed to be excellent. Johnson censured him 
for taking down a church which might have stood 
many years, and building a new one at a different 
place, for no other reason but that there might be 
a direct road to a new bridge; and his expression 
was, ‘ You are taking a church out of the wa 
that the people may go in a straight line to the 
bridge’ ‘No, sir,’ said Gwynn; ‘I am putting 
the church im the way that the people may not go 
out of the way’ Johnson (with a hearty loud 
laugh of approbation): ‘Speak no more. Rest 
4 $Qq 999 > . 

your colloquial fame upon this. (Croker’s edi- 
tion, p. 481.) A few days afterwards, at a dinner 
“given at University College on St. Cuthbert’s 
Day, there were present Dr. Wetherell, Johnson, 
Boswell, Coulson, Scott, Gwynn, Dr. Chandler, 
the traveller, and [Dr.| Fisher, himself then a 
young Fellow of the college.” (Croker’s edition, 
p. 483.) 

I have neither been able to recover the name of 
the church referred to in the above conversation 
with Dr. Johnson (is it at Bridgenorth ?), nor 
those of the “several mansions” attributed to 
him in the short account by W. Sandby ; nor those 
of the “several public buildings in and about 
London,” mentioned by Mulvany. The only other 
erection to which his name has as yet been 
attached is the bridge at Atcham, near Shrews.- 
bury, over the river Tern ; or “the New Tern 
Bridge,” as it has been called. It consists of a 
single arch of 100 feet span, by far the largest of 
any that Gwynn had erected: I am unfor- 
tunately unable to give any further description of 
this work. ‘In December, 1783,” says Owen, 
“he was presented with the freedom of this city 
(Worcester), in testimony of his merit in planning 
and finishing Worcester bridge, and for his inde- 
fatigable exertions in completing the works. He 
was also the projector of the several avenues lead- 
ing thereto ; which together, will remain a lasting 
monument of his skill and ingenuity. They who 
remember the state of this city near the river, on 
both sides, and compare it with its present form, 
must necessarily bear testimony to his great 
merit. Had he lived, he would have seen what 
he had much at heart, the completion of the new 
road from Henwick to St. John’s, which is one of 
the most beautiful approaches in the kingdom.” 

His Will is to be seen in the principal registry 
of her Majesty’s Court of Probate. It is dated 
25th February, 1786, and describes him as “ late 
of the parish of St. Clement, in or near the city 
of Worcester, architect,” and “formerly of St. 
Martin’s-in-the- Fields, in the city of Westminster.” 
A portion of this will is so remarkable, that no 
memoir of John Gwynn could be concluded with- 
out the following paragraphs, given for the first 
time ; besides noting the value of the other infor- 
mation it affords :— 

‘* Also I give and bequeath to my said brother Richard 
Gwynn (of Liverpool), and his assigns, one clear annuity 
of eight pounds to be paid him by my said trustees” * - 
* * * (out of the personal estate), and “ out of the residue 
of the interest of my personalty, pay and apply any sum 
not exceeding the sum of thirty pounds (per annum) for 
the maintenance and education of my said natural son 
Charles’? (Gwynn, otherwise Sansenil, son of Ann 
Sansenil), ‘till he shall be of a proper age to be put out 
apprentice, and then do and shall out of the accumulated 
rents and interest of my property, put and place him out 
apprentice to a painter, sculptor, architect, or either a 
seal or copper-plate engraver, if he should like any one of 
those professions, or to any other he is most fit for and 
likes. And I wish him to learn Drawing of a good master 
(if he has a genius for it) prior to his being put to any one 
of the before-mentioned professions, and to be instructed 
in Geometry and Mathematics. And I desire my said 
trustees to supply him with reasonable pocket-money and 
other necessaries till he is of the age of twenty-one years, 
when I give him the residue of my personal estate, and all 
the interest which shall then have arisen. And | give 
him the property of my book entitled ‘ London and West- 
minster Improved,’ and the plates thereto belonging. 
And I do desire him to publish the most useful of my 
drawings. But if my said son Charles should die in his 
minority without leaving issue, then I give a moiety of 
my personal estate that shall be then remaining to the 
President of the Royal Society, London, for the time 
being, in trust that he doand shall put the same out upon 
Government security, and pay annually the dividends due 
thereon to such persons as in the opinion of the said 
President and a majority of that society shall deliver the 
best discourse on the following subjects, viz., ‘ Which pro- 
motes the happiness of mankind most, and the universal 
good and benefit of society—the establishment of societies 
of learning, literature, and the dead languages,—or the 
establishment of societies of ingenious, honest industry. 
And whether the law on the present plan does not bring 
into this kingdom more poverty and distress than it does 
good.’ The said President to advertise for candidates and 
to pay the premium to whom it shall be adjudged. The 





other moiety I give in like manner to the President of the 
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Royal Academy, London, for the time being, to put the 
same out upon like security, and divide the dividends into 
two premiums, one-half part or premium to be given 
annually by the said President and majority of that society 
to the best die engraver, or for a bust, statue, or composi- 
tion. The other half-part or premium for the discovery 
of anything that will be useful to mankind in arts, 
mecbanicks, manufactures, or husbandry. But if my said 
son Charles should leave issue in his minority, I give the 
whole of my personal estate equally (if more than one) 
to such issue.”’ * * ? * 


In proving the Will he was described as being 
very ill when it was made; and that he died on 
or about the 27th February, 1786, only two days 
after the execution of it. 

As in this Will he desired to be buried in the 
“graveyard of St. Oswald’s Hospital in Worces- 
ter,” with a tablet stating his birth, death, and 
age, it was hoped that this and certain other 
information would be readily obtained. Until 
this Will was inspected by me, his burial-place was 
always stated in a different locality. Thus Owen 
says, “ He died February 31st, 1786, and was 
buried in the church of Henley-upon-Thames, 
where an elegant monument is erected to his 
memory.” I will show, subsequently, to whom 
this monument was raised, but here merely draw 
attention to the date of “31st February,” as an 
error altogether. A professional gentleman at 
Worcester, to whom I applied in the matter, very 
kindly troubled himself to hunt among the memo- 
rials in St. Oswald’s Hospital : “ After spending a 
long time,” he writes, “in examining the tomb- 
stones, I was at last fortunate enough to find 
Gwynn’s and his son’s: they are built in a brick 
wall dividing the two burial grounds. They are 
close together, both of them half-worn away, and 
portions of the inscriptions illegible. Over that 
to John Gwynn is carved in basso-relievo a broken 
column, a scroll, and a T square. The column is 
placed upon a pedestal, on the die of which 
appears to have been a small bust of Gwynn not 
more than two or three inches. The stones 
appeared to me to have been worked by ordinary 
masons. The following are the inscriptions, so far 
as I could make them out :— 

‘Here lies interred the body of John Gwynn, 
Esq., Architect ; Member of the Royal Academy ; 
Author of London and Westminster Improved ; 
Born at Shrewsbury, on the . . . Died Feb- 
ruary . . . 1786, 

The inscription to the son runs thus : —‘ Here 

lies interred the body of Charles Gwynn, son of 
John Gwynn, who died 10 . . . 1796, aged 
- years,’ 
_ “There appears to be something added, but it 
is quite illegible: the 10th, I must add, is 
doubtful.” Feeling that this result was very un- 
satisfactory, and that the actual information 
wanted had the appearance of being advisedly 
erased, I again troubled my friend, and he re- 
plied, “If you found the very scanty information 
in my last letter tantalizing, I fear you will con- 
sider the present still more so. I to-day called 
for the fourth time upon the Rev. — Jones, the 
chaplain at St. Oswald’s, to obtain a sight of the 
register ; making sure that I had nothing else to 
do than to turn to the years 1786 and 1796 
to find all the information you required. I 
found the last general entry to be in 1783 ; and 
under 1789 is the following note:—‘ The Act of 
Parliament took place for paying threepence duty 
to the King for each burial, so that from this 
time our poor Brethren only of the Hospital, who 
are exempt from the tax, will be registered.’ ” 

So in consequence of these two circumstances 
we are left in ignorance of Gwynn’s age and day 
of death, unless the 27th February be considered 
correct, Being thus left in doubt also as to the 
result of the proviso in Gwynn’s Will, I further 
requested my friend to search the Probate Court, 
at Worcester; but “neither the names of Gwynn 
hor of Sansenil are to be found in the books.” 
Another friend has searched the books at the 
Court at Hereford, and equally without success. 
Lichfield is the last official resource where it can 
be ascertained if the son died after having attained 
's majority, and how the property was disposed 
of by him; but the following facts may be con- 
‘idered a sufficient conclusion of the point. I 
applied to the Royal Academy to ascertain if that 
“oclety ever came into the possession of a moiety 
of the personalty. The result is unsatisfactory, 
‘0 s0 much that apparently the only information 
0 be obtained is, that Gwynn’s death was re- 
Ported in 1786: the contents of the Will were 
agg to the Council, 20th June, 1798,” 
_ the solicitor was directed to inquire into the 

alr, Thinking that the records of the Royal 
ant might throw a little more light on the 
fo “ I applied for such particulars as could be 
ra - The following have been kindly forwarded 


reported the filing of a Bill in Chancery against 
the Royal Society on the question following :” 
(then follows the clause of the Will relating to 
the bequest.) “The council were unanimously of 
opinion that the objects of the said bequest were 
totally foreign to the purposes for which the 
Society was instituted, and therefore should be 
refused if the court shall approve their so doing. 
As no further mention of the question appears, it 
may be concluded that the court was satisfied. 
The Bill was filed by Mary Gwynn.” Who was 
Mary Gwynn? The widow of Charles Gwynn it 
may be presumed. He thus appears to have died 
under age; and, leaving no issue, the property 
would be divided for the bequests. Both societies 
appear to have refused to accept; consequently 
the wife would obtain the property, and to her 
advantage, otherwise she would have been left 
without a provision. The Will is a peculiar one. 
Among the few other criticisms which have 
appeared on Gwynn’s works, and which have not 
been noticed herein, the two following may be 
quoted: the first is from Dallaway’s “ Anecdotes 
of the Arts,” &c., 8vo., 1800, pp. 121-2 ;—“ The 
approach to the city of Oxford over Magdalen 
Bridge, built by Gwynn, is unique in point of 
effect and the first impression it communicates of 
the grandeur of the seat of the Muses. Whether 
it be a bridge or a causeway, the double columns 
are, at least, useless, for they add nothing to its 
support. I am aware of Mylne having adopted 
them at Blackfriars ; and I think not happily ; for 
the original purpose of the pillars is not ornament, 
but support. The architect of the Magdalen 
Bridge, it will be allowed, had a most imprac- 
ticable ground to work upon; and his bridge at 
Worcester isa proof of his skill, where he had a 
single river only to cross. England is famous for 
that species of architecture.” Owen, however, 
is more general :—“ His Worcester Bridge was 
his best production: that of Shrewsbury is a beau- 
tiful elevation, but very faulty in point of conve- 
nience ; as is the neighbouring bridge at Atcham. 
The bridge at Oxford has little to recommend it; 
but his new market in that city, which was one of 
the finest modern markets erected in this kingdom, 
did him credit.” ‘ Worcester Bridge,” writes a 
local friend, “ was a work showing a great amount 
of architectural merit ; but its effect is now quite 
spoiled, owing to the ugly overhanging cast-iron 
work introduced for the purpose of widening the 
roadway, in 1841.” May we hope that the good 
people of that city will spend a few shillings in 
having the inscriptions on the gravestones recut 
where legible? anda note on them of the fact. 
Has any local antiquary copied them? By this 
means, perhaps, the missing words could be ob- 
tained, 
As to his general character and appearance, 
Owen remarks that Gwynn “was lively, quick 
and sarcastic; of quaint appearance, and odd 
manners. Dr. Johnson was fond of his 
lively humour, and odd, and sometimes keen, 


“Gwynn.” The plans in the royal collection 
have his autograph “J. Gwynn,” and I have kept 
to this spelling throughout this paper. His name 
is also met with as “ Gwynne” in some publica- 
tions. 

If any of your readers possess the early printed 
works referred to herein as not having been seen, 
I should be greatly obliged by permission to peruse 
them: they might contain some passage assist- 
ing this purpose. I have ascertained that 
the library at Shrewsbury does not possess 
any of them. Inquiries might also be made as 
to what became of his drawings (named in the 
Will) after the death of his son. Where are 
the copperplates of the “London and West- 
minster,” &c.? also named in the Will. 

In conclusion, I must express my deep obliga- 
tions to Mr. Nicholson, F.I.B.A., of Hereford ; 
Mr. William Jeffrey Hopkins, F.1.B.A., of 
Worcester ; Mr. Edward G. Bruton, F.1.B.A., of 
Oxford; and those to whom they applied, for 
their kindness in furnishing many particulars, 
without which this memoir could not have been 
so fully developed. : 

As in the early portion I have referred to the 
mis-statement of the burial-place of Gwynn, and 
stated that I would explain to whom the monu- 
ment was erected, I here add a copy of some lines 
in ink, at the back of one of the drawings in the 
Royal Collection: they speak for themselves :— 


‘“‘ These plans for paving the City of Oxford, and 
building of Magdalen Bridge, &c., were executed by 
William Hayward, of Shrewsbury, under Mr. Gwynn, 
Architect. An amiable young man, who afterwards con- 
tracted for the building of Henley Bridge, Com. Ox.; 
but, before he began his labour, God called him to ever- 
lasting rest. 

Over the south door of the south aisle of Henley 
Church is a Marble Urn and Tablet, with this inscrip- 
tion :— 
* 1782. 
Near this place was buried the remains 
Of William Hayward, of Shrewsbury, 
Architect, 
In the 42nd year of his age. 
Who had contracted for building the bridge 

Over the River Thames in this Town, 
But died here before he had begun upon the work, 

Which has since been erected after the design 

Of that truly ingenious man.’ ”’ 


Wyatt ParwortuH, 





ON THE CHANGE OF FORM ASSUMED 
BY WROUGHT IRON AND OTHER 
METALS WHEN HEATED AND THEN 
COOLED BY PARTIAL IMMERSION IN 
WATER. 


A PAPER, descriptive of experiments on this 
subject, read at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
by Lieut.-col. H. Clerk, R.A., shows results which 
may be usefully brought before our readers. It 
appears that a short time ago, when about to shoe 
a wheel with a hoop-tire, to which it was neces- 








sallies. He was, I believe, poor, but high- 
spirited, and of unimpeachable integrity.” Mr. | 
Pidgeon, of Shrewsbury, the Borough Treasurer, | 
an able antiquary, has, I am informed, in his | 
possession, an admirable portrait of Gwynn, | 
painted by Zaffanii, or Zoffany, as the name is| 
usually written: this picture ought to be in the, 
collection either of the Royal Academy or of the | 
Institute of Architects, and for such a purpose | 
Mr. Pidgeon would probably be disposed to part | 
with it. The portrait was presented to him by 
the late Rev. W. G. Rowland, of Shrewsbury, who 
died in 1851, in his 82nd year. His exertions in 
favour of, and his connexion with, the establish- 
ment of schools of art and places for art educa- 
tion, is worth more than a passing notice: his 
own remarks on the subject, besides the early 
publications, are contained in “ London, &c., Im- 
proved,” and must have tended greatly to the 
formation of the Royal Academy of Arts. His 
studies on the subject of bridge-building, at a time 
when this country had had to accept the services 
of Labelye at Westminster Bridge, in 1738, 
although Mylne and others vindicated our repu- 
tation in 1759, is also another point for enlarged 
comment in such a biography. Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, in “ Suggestions,” &c., 8vo., 1834, p. 23, 
writes favourably of Gwynn’s favourite project, 
“the formation of a permanent board or commis- 
sion for superintending and controlling the archi- 
tectural embellishments of London ;” a suggestion 
uppermost in the minds of many even during this 
ear. 
‘ He appears to have spelt his name “Gwyn” 
early in life : thus, in the work published in 1749, 
the dedication is signed “J. Gwyn,” while the 
vignettes have “J. Gwynn” to them; and the 





me :—“ June 28th, 1798. The Society’s solicitor 





dedication in the volume of 1766 is signed 


sary to give a bevel of about 3-8ths of an inch, 
one of the workmen employed suggested that the 
bevel could be given by heating the tire red-hot 
and then immersing it one-half its depth in cold 
water. This was tried, and found to answer per- 
fectly, that portion of the tire which was out of 
the water being reduced in diameter. The tire 
was 3 inches wide, 3 inch thick, and 4 feet 
2 inches in diameter. 

As this result was curious and not generally 
known, I considered it desirable, says the writer, 
to institute some further experiments in order 
to try how far, by successive heatings and coolings, 
this change of form could be augmented, and also 
whether the same effect could be produced on 
other metals than wrought iron. 

The experiments were made on cylinders of 
wrought-iron of different dimensions, both hollow 
and solid; immersed, some to one-half of their 
depth, others to two-thirds; also on similar cylin- 
ders of cast-iron, steel, zinc, tin, and gun-metal. 

The specimens experimented on were all accu- 
rately turned in a lathe to the required dimen- 
sions, which were carefully noted: they were then 
heated to a red heat in a wood-furnace used for 
heating the tires of wheels. As soon as they had 
acquired the proper heat, they were taken out and 
immersed in water to one-half or two-thirds of 
their depth (as stated in the experiment). The 
temperature of the water ranged from 60° to 
70° Fahr. 

The specimens were allowed to remain in the 
water about two minutes, in which time the por- 
tion in the air had lost all redness, and that in the 
water had become sufficiently cool to handle. 
These alternate heatings and coolings were re- 
peated till the metal showed signs of cracking or 
giving way. 
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It will be seen by an inspection of the figures 
that the general effect is a maximum contraction 
of the metal about 1 inch above the water-line; 
and that this is the same whether the metal be 
immersed one-half or two-thirds of its depth, or 
whether it be 9, 6, or 3 inches deep. With 
wrought-iron the heatings and coolings could be 
repeated from fifteen to twenty times before the 
metal showed any signs of separation; but with 
cast-iron after the fifth heating the metal was 
cracked, and the hollow cylinder separated all 
round just below the water-line after the second 
heating. Cast-steel stood twenty heatings, but 
was very much cracked all over its surface. As 
respects the change of form of cast iron and steel, 
the result was similar to that in wrought-iron, 
but not nearly so large in amount. The cast-iron 
did not return to its original dimensions, but the 
smallest diameter was about 1 inch above the 
water-line. 

Tin showed no change of form, there being ap- 
parently no intermediate state between the meit- 
ing-point and absolute solidity. Brass, gun-metal, 
and zinc showed the effect slightly ; but instead of 
a contraction just above the water-line, there was 
an expansion or bulging. 

Mr. Stokes, the secretary of the Royal Society, 
says,—The cause of the curious phenomenon 
described by Colonel Clerk in the preceding paper 
seems to be indicated by some of the figures, 
especially those relating to hollow cylinders of 
wrought-iron, which are very instructive. 

Imagine such a cylinder divided into two parts 
by a horizontal plane at the water-line, and in 
this state immersed after heating. The under 
part, being in contact with water, would rapidly 
cool and contract, while the upper part would 
cool but slowly. Consequently by the time the 
under part had pretty well cooled, the upper part 
would be left jutting out; but when both parts 
had cooled, their diameters would again agree. 
Now, in the actual experiment this independent 
motion of the two parts is impossible, on account 
of the continuity of the metal: the under part 
tends to pull in the upper, and the upper to pull 
out the under. In this contest the cooler metal, 
being the stronger, prevails, and so the upper part 
gets pulled in, a little above the water-line, while 
still hot. But it has still to contract on cooling ; 
and this it will do to the full extent due to its 
temperature, except in so far as it may be pre- 
vented by its connexion with the rest. Hence, on 
the whole, the effect of this cause is to leave a per- 
manent contraction a little above the water-line ; 
and it is easy to see that the contraction must be 
so much nearer to the water-line as the thickness 
of the metal is less; the other dimensions of the 
hollow cylinder and the nature of the metal being 
given. When the hollow cylinder is very short, 
so as to be reduced to a mere hoop, the same cause 
operates; but there is not room for more than a 
general inclination of the surface, leaving the 
hoop bevelled. 





PARIS. 


Tue “Pavillon de Flore,” at the south end of 
the Palace of the Tuileries, which had become inse- 
cure in the foundations, was taken down two 
years ago. It is now rebuilding, and the walls 
are completed to above the mezzanine story. 
When finished it is to be called the Pavillon de 
Napoleon III. The fagade of the Station “du 
Nord” is constructed as far as the stonework is 
required, and the cornice has received its embel- 
lishment of statuary. The new Grand Opera, 
near the Boulevard des Capucines, is progressing 
rapidly: the walls are at present about 8 feet 
high. A very elaborate model of the edifice, with 
all its architectural decorations, is in the Exhibi- 
tion of Modern Art, now open in the Palace of 
Industry in the Champs Elysées. 

The Palace of Auteuil, as it is named, of which 
illustrations have been in the Builder, will exceed 
in superficial space the International Exhibition 
Building at South Kensington. It is making 
very slow advances: the foundations are formed : 
the stonework of the walls, with very small ex- 
ception, is not more than 12 feet above the sur- 
face. It will be a stone building entirely, with 
glass roofing. Very few workmen are employed 
on it—certainly under a hundred,—and there is 
no possibility of its being opened this year, 
although it is so advertised constantly. The 
situation is ¢riste. The front comes very near to 
a road planted with trees on each side ; and on the 
opposite side of the road, close to it, rises the 
heavy earthwork forming the fortifications of the 
city: the other sides are shut in by thick plant- 
ations, so that the building appears to lie in a 
hollow, from whence there is no prospect beyond 








100 yards. At present there is a railroad from 


the Station de l’Ouest, which goes no farther than 
Auteuil, nearly all the way constructed in a 
cutting, and which is totally incompetent for any 
great conveyance of passengers. 

The Exhibition of Modern Art, now open in the 
Palace of the Champs Elysées, and to which we 
have already referred, consists of 2,923 subjects ; 
pictures, sculptures, and other branches of fine 
art; among which are forty-two drawings of 
architecture, and thirty-six engravings of archi- 
tectural subjects. There is scarcely anything of 
striking note, architecturally. M. Bournichon 
exhibits three drawings of the episcopal residence 
erected at Algiers for the bishop: M. Delarocque 
has a project of restoration of the ancient church 
on Montmartre; A. Etex, sculptor, a design for a 
swimming school in the Bois de Boulogne, near 
Passy ; L. Juste, five drawings of a newly-erected 
communal school, founded by the Chamber of 
Commerce, in the Avenue Trudaine, a very plain 
affair. There is a good drawing of the new church 
of St. Bernard, erected last year in Paris by A. J. 
Magne, Gothic in style. M. Duthoit has two large 
elaborate coloured drawings of the interior of the 
mosque of St. Omar, at Jerusalem, called the 
Church of the Rock by Christians, and believed 
by Mr. Fergusson to have been the burial-place 
of our Saviour. These, aud ten drawings of the 
Temple of Augustus at Angora, in Asia Minor, 
are the principal subjects in the Exhibition. 





WHERE IS ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL TO 
STAND ? 


At a meeting of the Governors of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, held on the 23rd, it was resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. Tite, after some opposition,— 


“That the joint meeting of a deputation from the 
Hospitals of St. Thomas and Bethlehem, formerly pro- 
posed by this hospital, and sanctioned by their General 
Court, having been accepted by the governors of Bethlehem 
Hospital, this Court requests the president and treasurer, 
with five other members of the Grand Committee, to meet 
a similar deputation from Bethlehem as soon as possible, 
with a view to ascertain whether it is probable that an 
arrangement can be made for obtaining that site on 
terms mutually advantageous; and in the event of the 
Grand Committee not being satisfied that such an arrange- 
ment can be made within a reasonable period of time, 
that they be authorized and requested to continue their 
negotiations with the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
the purchase of the site on the proposed south embank- 
ment of the river, and to report all the proceedings to 
this Court.”’ 


The medical staff of St. Thomas’s have pro- 
nounced strongly in favour of the Stangate site 
on the proposed embankment of the Thames. The 
area is said to be nine acres, and the price talked 
of about 100,0007. All the arguments that have 
been used to prove that the governors of Bedlam 
ought to remove, go in aid of our original urging 
that the new St. Thomas’s Hospital should be 
erected out of the heart of the Borough, and 
where pure air and sufficient area could be ob- 
tained. The medical officers like both the sites 
named, Stangate and Bedlam, because they are 
actually a mile or so from Guy’s. It is perfectly 
preposterous to assert that Southwark proper re- 
quires two enormous hospitals to supply its wants, 
Why, then, not endeavour to give the metropolis 
one hospital where every patient may at all times 
have a chance of recovering? We wonder if 
there be a competent medical man of credit brave 
enough to assert that this is the case now. We 
sincerely hope, with the greatest regard for Mr. 
Tite, that he may fail in both the negotiations 
authorized by his resolution. If we do not err, 
he is himself fully persuaded of the desirability 
of getting St. Thomas’s into a health-giving 
atmosphere. The greatest mistake a public man 
can make is in being false to his own convictions. 
If Mr. Tite would do what he thinks right, and 
let foolish people go to the devil their own way, 
he would find the result more satisfactory in the 
Pied run, and achieve what he ambitions,—solid 
ame. 








THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


For some time past we have watched with inte- 
rest the working of several of these establishments ; 
and, while acknowledging the vast amount of 
benefit which they confer, we are forced to confess 
that there are some points in their manage- 
ment to which it is very necessary to direct 
earnest attention. It may be that the faults to 
which we refer are not due to the system so 
much as to the difficulty of procuring that amount 
of regular attendance on the part of the children 





which is necessary to carry out properly the plan 
of education. 

We will for the present more especially confine 
our remark to the schools for boys. In many 
of these there will be found intelligent lads of the 
ages from eleven to thirteen, who have made 
very satisfactory progress. These it will be seen, 
however, in nine cases out of ten, have been in 
very regular attendance; and have also been 
in training from an early age. It is unfortu- 
nately the case that a large number of boys, 
particularly those who are over eight years of 
age, cannot be well depended upon for regular 
attendance; and many thousands of boys leave 
school for some kind of employment before they 
have reached their eleventh year. It is, there- 
fore, of the greatest consequence that every exer- 
tion should be used to make the most of the very 
limited time which is at the disposal of so many 
scholars. The main aim of these schools should 
be to give to children the power of reading and 
writing correctly, and a mastery of the simple 
rules of arithmetic. As matters are at present 
managed, there seems to be much discursive in- 
struction which does not lead to very practical good 
results. In the infant schools especially we find 
that it is generally a very long time before the 
children can read clearly or spell simple words, 
Here, as in other classes, there is a great deal 
of superficial knowledge gained: the boys geta 
sort of glimmering idea of geography, natural 
and other history, chemistry, &., &c. This is, 
however, for the most part a parrot-like learning 
by rote; and when the boys leave the school the 
chief part of it is forgotten. 

No one could offer any objection to the system 
of giving general instruction, provided it did not 
interfere with what is to these boys the more 
necessary and solid groundwork of education: we 
mean the ability to read and write with facility; 
for this, when once thoroughly obtained, can 
never be lost ; and with this power, in these days 
of cheap books, and libraries easy of access, all the 
means of knowledge are at the disposal of those 
who choose to search for it. 

Every energy should be directed to the point 
to which we have just referred; and itis of con- 
sequence that great attention should be paid to 
the children in the younger classes. Unfor- 
tunately, this is frequently neglected, or the 
master takes most interest in the higher classes; 
and the others are left too much in the care of 
boy-teachers, some of whom are not well qualified 
for their important duty. 

We have taken some trouble to examine at their 
homes a number of the children of the working 
classes who attend these schools, as to their degree 
of proficiency ; and the result is for the most 
part very unsatisfactory. 

Having questioned the scholars in several of 
the schools, we went to a day-school kept by 
an elderly lady who taught in the old fashion; 
and there could be no doubt of her greater 
success in teaching reading and writing: some 
children who had been there only four months, 
and who, when they went to the school, did 
not know their letters, could read the Testa- 
ment well, and spell most words. The evident 
cause of this is that the children are made to 
direct their entire attention to this first and most 
necessary means of education. Seeing this result, 
it is worth while to inquire if it might not be an 
advantage to go back, to a certain extent, to the 
old plan, in the younger classes of the national 
schools. 








A TOUR IN THE TOWER. 


THE Lions at the Tower are numerous ;—though 
the live lions are no longer to be found there. Six 
or seven centuries before the establishment of 
zoological gardens had been thought of in England, 
the keeping of ferocious animals, brought from 
distant countries, was a custom with our monarchs 
and nobility. Henry I. had a collection of lions, 
leopards, and other strange beasts, at his manor of 
Woodstock ; and in subsequent times we find men 
tion of them as kept in the Tower of London. Ia 
1252, King Henry III. sent to the Tower a white 
bear, which had been brought to him as a present 
from Norway, and the sheriffs of London were 
commanded to pay fourpence every day for 
maintenance: in the following year an order was 
given to them to provide a muzzle for the said 
bear, and an iron chain to hold him in the water 
and likewise a long and stout cord to hold him 
when fishing in the river Thames. 

Two years after this an elephant was presented 
to the king by Louis, king of France. He was 
landed at Sandwich to the astonishment of the 
people, who crowded to see him from all parts © 
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the country. The expense of the elephant also 
seems to have fallen upon the corporation ; for on 
being brought to London, the king gave direc- 
tions to the sheriffs of the City, to cause a house 
to be built for him in the Tower, 40 feet long by 
20 feet wide. In the succeeding reigns mention is 
made of the king’s lions, leopards, bears, and 
other wild beasts, kept in the Tower. This like- 
wise seems to have entailed cost upon the City; 
for we find that, in the time of Edward II., the 
sheriffs of London were directed to provide a 
quarter of mutton every day for the king’s lion 
theres and about the same time frequent orders 
were given fo pay sixpence per diem for the 
maintemence of the king’s lion, and the like for 
his leopard, and three-halfpence daily for the 
wages of their keepers, when several esquires who 
were confined there as prisoners were allowed but 
a penny @ day for their support. 

King James I. sometimes amused himself and 
the court with combats between the animals, and 
by baiting them with degs. On June the 3rd, 1604, 
the kimg took with him the Duke of Lennox, with 
divers earls and lords, and caused a lion and lioness 
to be put forth, and a live cock to be thrown to 
them, “ which,” says the account, “being their 
natural enemy, they immediately killed. A lamb 
was next putin, yet this they did not offer to 
hunt ; but next, when the king ordered a fresh 
lion to be brought out, and two mastiffs to be let 
in upon hiwa, a furious battle ensued.” 

We do not hear in the old times of the ill health 
and premeture death of the animals; but Mr. 
Bayley, in his “ History of the Tower,” published 
in 1821, remarks,—“ The menagerie was formerly 
very fine and extensive; but now, perhaps fron 
bad mai t or the inexperience of their 
keepers, many of the beasts have died, and the 
collection has greatly diminished.” In 1834 the 
menagerie was removed altogether. 

The existing lions were visited by members of 
the Kcclesiological Society and their friends, as 
our readers knew would be the case, on Friday in 
last week. The muster was a strong one; and 
much pleasure was manifested at various points 
in the route, especially in the Norman Chapel in 
the White Tower. This chapel has been restored 
carefully. For years it was filled with records, 
and allowed to remain in a discreditable condition. 
We engraved a view of it some time ago, and 
again and again protested against the neglect of 
it. It is with great gratification, therefore, we 
see the change. Our readers may remember it 
has a semicircular apse, and a large triforium, 
without a clerestory. It is vaulted with stone. 
Built towards the end of the eleventh century, 
under the direction of Gundulph, it is pointed to 
show that Norman architecture was not then 
in a very advanced state, the joimts being some- 
what large, and the openings without mouldings. 
The cushion capitals show the tawasan ornameut in 
the centre: one capital on each sideat the square 
end of the church has @ little extra ornamentation. 
A new pavement has been laid, of cream-coloured 
tile with an incised ornament. Mr. Beresford 
Hope, who led the party ; Lerd de Res, Lieutenant 
of the Tower; Mr. J. H. Parker, and Mr. Charles 
Baily pointed out and discussed the peouliarities 
of the structure; and, on the motion of Mr. Godwin, 
thanks were voted to the authorities for what had 
been done to restore and preserve it. Afterwards 
thanks were given to Mr. Salvin for the manner 
in which the restoration had been carried out. As 
Wwe are not about to follow precisely the footsteps 
of the party, we may here note that besides those 
already named we noticed in the bevy of visitors 
Mr. Ferrey, Mr. Gordon Hills, Mr. Slater, Mr. 
Salvin, Mr. T. Roger Smith, Mr. Edward Hall, 
Mr. Truefitt, the Rev. Benjamin Webb, Mr. D. 
Brandon, Mr. J. G. Crace, Mr. Burges, Mr. Garl- 
ing, Mr. Hakewill, Mr. Hayward, Mr. Knightley, 
and many others equally well known to our 
readers, 

The new armories which have been formed in 
the White Tower are arranged with great taste. 
About 60,000 rifles are in standings: the sword- 
bayonets form railing round well-holes, and, with 
sabres and ramrods, are combined with very great 
variety in the decoration of the roof. One of the 
most ingenious efforts is shown in the facia of an 
Opening in the ceiling, wherein the gun-locks and 
bent ramrods are so used as to produce all the 
effect of a piece of hammered iron scroll-work. 

During the last twenty years great changes 
have been made throughout the fortress, which, 
although they have not generally improved the 
picturesque appearance of the place, have in some 
instances added to the stability of several build- 
ings, and are of advantage in a sanitary point of 
view. Within the time mentioned the long range 
of barrack-rooms of indifferent aspect, and still 





imperfectly supplied with light and ventilation, 
has taken the place of the Armory of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, which was destroyed by fire. 
The Beauchamp Tower, both inside and outside, 
has been restored : the marks made by the prisoners 
have been skilfully cleared of whitewash which 
had been allowed to disguise them. Some illus- 
trations of these will be found in a previous volume. 
Few parts of the Tower have so much to interest 
as the chambers in this building. ‘The walls speak. 
These are now open to visitors,—a matter for 
satisfaction ; for not long since it was used as a 
mess-room by some of the officers of the garrison : 
the apartments were disfigured by unsightly 
modern furniture, and not much care was taken of 
the stone records cut by early occupants. 

Leaving the Beauchamp Tower, and standing 
with our back towards the Norman keep, allowing 
as little as possible of the barracks to come into 
the view, the scene has much to interest, although 
a commonplace brick house near the ehurch, and 
the pavement substituted for the turf from which 
the Tower green took its name, are rather out of 
harmony. On the right side of the picture is the 
little church of St. Peter-in-Bonds, in which lie 
many headless bodies. There is the site of the 
scaffold, marked by dark-coloured stones: and the 
decayed trees which still remain remind of 
the fine avenue which formerly flourished here. 
Old records state that in years gone by this was 
the scene of tournaments and other gay assem- 
blages. Many pictures come to mind when stand- 
ing on this spot ;—Lord Hastings suddenly seized, 
brought by order of Richard of Gloucester, and 
with little preparation, beheaded on a block of 
timber which chanced to be here for the purpose of 
making some repairs; or the sad morning when 
Lady Jane Grey and her unhappy husband were 
put to death. Opposite is a long range of build- 
ings, called the Lieutenant’s lodgings, which 
belong to the time of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. A part of this gabled structure, although 
modernized with windows that do not correspond 
with the carved weather boards and highly 
pitched roofs, still has a quaint aspect, as our 
slight sketch shows (fig. 1). The Princess 
Elizabeth was for some time kept a prisoner here 
by Queen Mary. There are many other associations 
connected with these lodgings, but we must not 
linger upon them further than to note that it was 
here Guy Fawkes and the gunpowder plot con- 
spirators were examined. A tablet and some 
other memorials of this event were placed in one 
of the rooms in James I.’s time, but have been re- 
moved or covered by new decorations. 

In the winter season the black, broken trunks 
and branches of the trees here do not hold out 
much promise; but in the spring time they bud 
cheerfully; and here and there, in openings in 
peas, young trees have been planted 
which may supply the place of the decaying ones. 
Within St. Peter's, in front of the altar, Queen 
Anne Boleyn,and many other historical personages, 
lie buried. Ovtside, a brass plate has been re- 
cently fixed in granite to mark the spot where 
Anne was beheaded in 1536. Near the altar, on 
the north side, there is a characteristic monument 
to Sir Richard Blowst and Sir Michael Blount, his 
gon, who were both iieutenants of the Tower. Sir 
Richard died im 1564, and Sir Michael in 1592. 
On the opposite side of the chancel there is a 
curious monument of the time of Charles I.; and 
at the west end, on the floor, is an altar-tomb, 
with two effigies, black and ill-cared for, te pre- 
serve the memory of Sir Richard Cholmondeley, 
lieutenant of the Tower, and his wife. There are 
some other monuments, which we must pass over, 
with the exception of a little stone on the floor, 
which records that Edwards, the keeper of his 
Majesty’s regalia, who was so roughly treated by 
Blood and his associates when they made the at- 
tempt to steal the crown, is buried there. In the 
vestry are some coffin-plates which were found in 
the place where the Scotch rebel lords, Balmerino, 
Kilmarnock, and Lovat, were interred. St. Peter’s 
was erected in the reign of Edward I., on the site 
of an earlier building; but the windows and other 
prominent features are much later in character, 
possibly belonging to the reign of Henry VIIL,, 
when the church was injured by fire; and these 
were, moreover, restored within a comparatively 
recent period. These windows, by the way, led a dis- 
tinguished antiquary, on the occasion of the visit 
to which we have referred, aided by a kindly desire 
he entertains to makeevery building seem as young 
as may be, to give hastily the date of Henry VIII. 
as that of the building. The condition of this 
church (part of the history of England) is abomi- 
nable. Although, as Macaulay writes, death is 
there associated “with whatever is darkest in 
human nature and in human destiny, with the 
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savage triumph of implacable enemies, with the 
inconstancy, the ingratitude, the cowardice of 
friends, with all the miseries of fallen greatness 
and of blighted fame ;” it demands at our hands 
the most careful preservation. 

Wandering eastward from the church, specimens 
of ordnance captured in various wars or made 
from guns taken in distant lands, are found worthy 
of examination ; but there is nothing architectural 
to be seen which is satisfactory to the eye. At the 
Jewel Office, the exterior appearance is most dis- 
tasteful ; all the ancient aspect has been destroyed. 
The contents have, however, a rare interest. In 
very early times, the jewels and other insignia of 
royalty were placed for safety in the religious 
houses, but most generally in the treasury of the 
Temple; and it was not, perhaps, before the reign 
of King Henry III. that they were deposited in 
the Tower of London. 

When the king went abroad his crown usually 
accompanied him ; and on the return of Henry III. 
from France in 1230, he commanded the Bishop of 
Carlisle to replace the jewels in the Tower as they 
had been before; which is the first mention, pro- 
bably, of their being kept there. 

In the year 1230, the jewels were taker to 
Reading by the Master and Almoner of the New 
Temple, and delivered to King John, preparatory 
to his celebrating the feast of Christmas in that 
towu. In the ninth year of the reign of this 
monarch he received a large crown and other pre- 
cious articles from Germany, and which seem to 
have been of the most splendid description. 
Edward III.’s expensive wars obliged him to pawn 
his crown and jewels to the merchants of Flan- 
ders; and soon after the accession of his grandson, 
Richard IL., they were placed in the hands of the 
Bishop of London and the Earl of Arundel, as secu- 
rity for the sum of 10,000/., which that monarch 
had borrowed of John Philpot and other merchants 
of London. Even Henry V., of famous memory, to 
enable him to carry on his wars, pledged his great 
collar to the Mayor and Commonality of London, 
as security for the sum of 10,000 marks; and in 
the following year, having obtained large sums 
from the nobility and others, euipowered Thomas 
Chitterne, keeper of his jewels, to deliver them to 
those persons, as pledges for the repayment of their 
respective loans. Henry V1., too, on several occa- 
sions, was reduced to the necessity of pawning his 
jewels in order to raise money. 

Visitors now, however, will find them all safe at 
home, with many additions, and should not fail to 
examine them. They will go also of eourse to the 
ancient armery,a splendid collection, and which 
should be more so, as we have often said. We do 
not yet find that presiding knowledge there that 
would lead to the removal of blots and the perfect- 
ing of the collection. It ought to become a mnost 
complete school of its kind. The public go there 
to look along the line of mounted effigies of 
English kings, correctly and incorrectly named; 
to compare the war and ti armour of 
various periods; to note the exquisite workman- 
ship of some; to contrast the huge iron coat of 
Henry VIII. with that worn by him when a boy ; 
these again with the leather coats and helmets of 
Cromwell’s days; and trace the dechine of the use 
of breastplates and other metal personal defences 
as firearms became more deadly in their effect. 
Inducement, however, for something more than 
this should be held out. 

Going to the south-east of the White Tower, 
the Salt Tower has been rebuilt im its old shape, 
and other works are in progress. West of the 
Salt Tower, towards the Bloody Tower, are now a 
range of warehouses and some plain buildings, 
about seventy or eighty years old. On this site 
formerly stood that portion of the fortress which 
was for several centuries occupied as a royal 
palace. From this to the White Tower there was 
a means of communication with the chapel and the 
apartments which were used on state occasions 
and the meetings of the council. It is to be re- 
gretted that no view of this ancient home of 
English royalty seems to have been preserved. 

Great changes have taken place at Traitors’ 
Gate. The water from the Thames has been shut 
off. Boats do not now go,— 

* On through that gate misnamed, through which before 
Went Sidney, Russell, Raleigh, Cranmer, More.” 
A very rough sketch of it made some time ago must 
serve to suggest its aspect (fig. 4). No visitor 
should pass without examining this spot. Here 
a steam-engine, used for driving the machinery 
and employed for hoisting and packing the various 
materials of war, now works with its puffing 
The contrast of this with the old world 
ideas is striking. The black archway of the 
Bloody Tower ; the portcullis, which with its com- 
plete apparatus for working it we have before 
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SCRAPS FROM THE TOWER OF LONDON. 











Fic, 2.—PART OF THE MOAT LOOKING EASTWARD TOWARDS 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S WALK. 
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Pie. 3.—ENTRANCE NEAR THE WARDER’S LODGE; LOOKING 
WESTWARDS TOWARDS THE MOAT, 


engraved (the only perfect one remaining in 
England); the massive door, and other features which the place had been covered; and further 
are but little changed since the time when, it | search will probably show more of these interesting 
is said, the youthful King Edward V., and his relics. One of them seems to have been cut by one 
brother the Duke of York, were murdered here. _ Rossel,a Scot, who was probably one of the Scottish 
The traditions of the Tower state that the bones | Royalists captured by Cromwell. The prisoner 
of the young princes were found in a chamber in | refers to his sufferings in the cause of his country 
the basement of this tower; but the remains | and his chief, and commits himself to the wiil of 
which were removed as such to Westminster | the Supreme Almighty God, to whom his ills are 








Abbey, in the reign of Charles IT., were discovered | known. His father’s life had been spent in loyal | 


below a staircase in the White Tower. A brass | service to his chief, but he had died in time of peace. 


tablet at the foot of the staircase now records the | He asks for the divine protection, and that it may | 


belief in this discovery. | please the Lord of the life of man to incline his 
We have before now given some particulars of | enemies to peace. 

the interior of the Bloody Tower, but since we did | The Bell Tower, in which the alarum bell of the 

so several prisoners’ marks, within and near the | fortress is hung, has been of late much changed in 





Fic. 4.—TRAITORS’ GATE. 


| removing some of the plaster and whitewash with | been faced. The same operation seems to have 


been carried on throughout the whole length of 
this inner portion of the Tower defences. 
Although it is not an improvement in a pictorial 
point of view, the draining of the moat must im- 
prove much the health of the garrison and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. Parts, as shown in our 
sketch (fig. 2), are now used as a parade-ground for 


' the troops. In others grotto work has been con- 


structed, and little gardens are laid out. At any 
time, however, if needed, the water could be 
brought in again from the Thames at very short 
notice. 

Next to the Bloody Tower and Traitors’ Gate 
the most picturesque part now remaining is the 
entrance near the Warder’s Lodge, of which we 


recess of a window of an apartment close to the | appearance. Buildings, which had been erected | give an engraving (fig. 3) ; and with this we must 


entrance from Tower-green, have been found, on | against it have been removed, and parts of it have 


end our little tour in the Tower. 
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SQUARE CHURCH, HALIFAX. 


AmonG the many new and handsome structures 
erected of late years in the town of Halifax, this 
is one of the most conspicuous, inasmuch as it is 
almost the first that strikes the eye of the traveller 
as he enters the town from the railway. It has 
been built by the side of the chapel erected during 
the last century in the old-fashioned style then in 
vogue ; and the contrast between the two chapels 
adds one more proof that the prevailing improved 
taste for ecclesiastical buildings is not confined to 
the Establishment. The new chapel of the Inde- 
pendents has been erected mainly through the 
instrumentality of Sir Francis Crossley and his 
brothers, to whose united liberality the town is 
in other ways very largely indebted. 

It has been the endeavour of the architect so to 
adapt the forms and details of Gothic architecture 
as to make them conform to the requirements of 
the form of worship used by the Congrega- 
tionalists, 

The form of the building is that of a nave with 
cloisters on each side, north and south transepts, 
with a tower and spire in the angle, formed by 
the junction of the latter with the nave, a small 
spirelet on the opposite side, and a projection for 
the organ in place of the usual chancel. The 
nature of the site has, however, greatly cramped 
the architect. 

The eastern end of the nave, shown in our 
view, abuts upon the square road, the gable rising 
to the height of 78 feet, surmounted by a metal 
cross. Inthe upper part of the gable is a four- 
light window, beneath which is a large window 
of seven lights, 36 feet in height, the mullions 
terminating at the top with circles, with suitable 
tracery. 

Under this window is the entrance to the seats 
on the ground-floor of the nave, by a deeply- 
recessed doorway, having a double niche on each 
side, and surmounted by a small gable. The foliage 
on the capitals of the pillars, as well as the whole 
of the carvings, have been well executed by Mr. J. 
W. Seale, of London. The pillars are of serpen- 
tine marble. The door itself is of oak, with richly 
foliated hinge-irons. The sides of the nave are 
divided into bays by deep buttresses, within which 
run the cloisters,—rather low-covered passages 
into the transepts, entered by doors in the first 
bay, and lighted by broad flat-arched windows in 
the other bays. The-ends of the transepts have, 
on the ground stage, three single-light windows, 
and in the gables wheel-windows, about 16 feet 
in diameter, filled in with tracery. 

The tower and spire mount up to about 235 feet, 
including the lofty vane, and have in the second 
stage a large illuminated clock, by Messrs. Moore, 
of Clerkenwell. 

Within, the architect has been compelled to 
consider more closely the requirements of Inde- 
pendent worship than the peculiarities of the 
Gothic style. These requirements are, of course, 
that the pulpit should be the main object, sub- 
sidiary to nothing, and seen by all; amd the roof 
should be so constructed as to to every 
corner of the building the inflections of the voice 
of the preacher. 

This plan enables the former to be easily accom- 
plished. There is a nave 95 feet long, 45 feet 
broad, and 45 feet high, with a transept on each 
side; the eastern end of the nave 28 feet wide. 
Two passages, 6 feet 6 inches wide, and flagged 
with stone, run up the nave. All the pews are of 
oak, of uniform pattern, with low backs, and each 
furnished with book-boards, cushions, carpet, and 
drawer for books. The p are also car- 
peted. At the end of the chapel is a raised dais, 
surrounded by alight oak railing, with a kneeling- 
board outside, and with appropriate communion 
table and chairs inside. The it, whieh is of 
Caen stone, may be ascended from either side by a 
low flight of broad steps, also in Caen stone, but 
with encaustic tiles inserted, the balustrade being 
pierced with circular openings inclosing pierced 
quatrefoils. The pulpit itself sprimgs indepen- 
dently of this ascent, and is octagonal. Upon the 
eight sides of the base are sunk medallions, 
charged with the sacred emblems of the Passion, 
in the following order :—1, the cross; 2, the 
sacred monogram, I, H. S.; 8, the erewn of 
thorns, the hammer, and nails; 4, the ladder, the 
sponge upon a reed, and the spear; 5, an angel ; 
6, the seamless coat; 7, the and the 
post ; 8, the emblem of the Holy Spirit. The 
mouldings over are carved with vine-leaves and 
corn, and each of the sides of the pulpit itself is 
a double arch, a pinnacle from the frent arch being 
continued upwards and outwards to support the 
book-board. 

In order to secure the required acoustical pro- 





perties of the building, the architect has adopted 
a five-sided panelled ceiling, the whole of which 
has been coloured and emblazoned from his 
designs. 

The trusses of the roof spring from the side 
walls from carved caps, supported by marble 
shafts resting upon corbels, each carved with 
angelic busts. These figures have each a flat 
nimbus, and their wings are folded backwards, and 
they are represented in the following acts :—1l, 
the angel ringing the sacred bell; 2, angel play- 
ing the triangle; 3, angel playing the viol; 
4, angel playing the tabret; 5, angel unrolling a 
scroll; 6, angel playing the harp; 7, angel play- 
ing the cymbals; 8, angel in the attitude of 
adoration. 

The whole of the windows are filled with quar- 
ried glass, with a sparing use of deep colours, by 
Messrs, Lavers & Barraud, of London. 

Accommodation is provided for 1,240 sitters, 
and there is an ample vestry in the rear of the 
building, with a separate entrance. 

The whole of the works have been designed by 
Mr. Joseph James, of London, and carried out by 
Messrs. J. & W. Beauland, of Bradford; Mr. J. 
Dilworth being clerk of the works. 

The total cost has amounted to about 18,0001. 








THE LAW OF THE FOOTPATH. 


No one who has been acquainted with the 
streets of London for the last half-century can 
fail to be struck by the increased and daily in- 
creasing difficulty of locomotion, without wishing 
for some definite regulations that might render a 
walk through the streets more easy and agreeable 
than at present. I have long hoped that the 
necessities of the case might have led to some 
police regulations; but, having waited in vain, I 
venture to offer a few suggestions for regulations 
which, if carried into practical operation, would 
greatly modify the evil, and render a large pro- 
portion of those who traverse the streets on foot 
willing supporters of any defined legal or police 
regulations on the subject. 

Carriage and horse traftic has long since engaged 
the attention of the Legislature, and an Act 
of Parliament prescribes its course. I do 
not, therefore, propose to touch upon that traffic 
further than to lament that the provisions of 
that Act are not more rigidly enforced. My re- 
marks are, therefore, directed entirely to persons on 
foot, for whom (as far as I know) there is no law 
beyond custom, which is but little known beyond 
the City, and as little heeded by the majority, who 
are either ignorant of the custom of the City, or 
are too snobbish to be guided by any other motive 
than that of intense selfishness, so observable in 
the manners of the present day. 

We have high authority for the proverb, “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and he will 
not depart from it.” It is with children, there- 
fore, I would begin, by teaching them practically 
the right and the wrong side of the path they 
walk upon. Nothing could be more simple than 
the lesson ; and even amusement might be afforded 
in the practice of it. 

The rales would be as follows (and they are, in 
fact, the rules of the road at sea established by 
law) :—When walking keep the right shoulder to 
the wall; and if there are others on the same path 
do not struggle out into the middle of it. When 
passing another person, consider that person as 
part of the wall, and pass with the right shoulder 
nearest to him, 

When two persons are meeting, let each keep 
the right shoulder to the nearest wall on his right 
hand, and a collision is impossible. 

When two persons are erossing from different 
directions, the person whose right shoulder is 
nearest to the other should give way, and allow 
the other to pass im fromt of him. 

These rules, few and simple as they are, would, 
if taught te children as am amusement, soon pro- 
duce a sensible effect ; and if enforced by law, 
would render all well-disposed persons supporters 
of that law. 

I am now about te undertake a more serious 


work, a suggestion for the movement of crowds, 


or people in masses, such as may be seen in the 
streets on occasions of illuminations, &. The 
principle is exactly the same as that I have ad- 
verted to, but upon am extended scale. Let ail 
persons on the foot pavement, on cach side of a 
street, move along it with the right shoulder in 
the direction of the wall, and the whole difficulty 
is surmounted ; and upon these special occasions 
let large printed fingers, pointing in the proper 
direction, be pasted on every lamp-post. 

If this system were enforced by authority, the 








“roughs,” who enjoy themselves on these occa- 
sions, would soon meet their match in the well- 
disposed, who go out to see the sight only, and 
who would readily assist the police in enforcing 
known regulations for maintaining order. 








HOME-GROWN FRUITS. 


THE scarcity of such homely and wholesome fruits 
as apples and pears, plums, and even grapes, ail of 
which can be grown both cheaply and well, through- 
out England, Scotland, and Ireland,—a scarcity 
with limited exceptions, as in theapplesof Hereford- 
shire and other parts of the West of England,—is 
somewhat surprising. It is the opinion of Mr, 
Roach Smith, who has recently drawn attention 
to this subject,* that the plantations of frvit-trees 
in this country do not exceed those of the time of 
Charles II, And what may be the result of such 
a scarcity of wholesome fruits on the health of 
the community, or what the extent of disease to 
which it gives rise, it is hard to say. But there 
can be.no doubt that great evil must have 
resulted, and must still result. The children 
in Christ’s Hospital on one occasion were so in- 
fested with cutaneous eruptions that they had to 
be dispersed ; and it was discovered that the evil 
arose from a deficiency of fruit and other vegetable 
food. There cannot be a doubt that man is 
essentially, or by nature, a frugivorous animal. It 
has been wrongly concluded from the formation 
of his teeth that he was designed to be carnivorous, 
but his dental conformation closely resembles that 
of the monkey tribe, and these are not carniverous, 
but frugivorous; the teeth mistakenly supposed 
in man to have been designed for tearing flesh, 
being in fact those requisite for disorganizing 
fleshy fruits. There is an undue leaning in the 
English mind towards animal food, even if we 
regard mankind as omnivorous; and it is well 
known that men as well as horses can be sustained 
im good condition by a strictly vegetable diet. We 
are not inclined, however, to insist on an exclu- 
sively vegetable diet : indeed, such food as milk— 
mother’s milk itself—is animal in its nature, and 
what food can be more wholesome than good milk 
or fresh eggs? Nevertheless, vegetable food, and 
particularly fruit, is far too little used in this 
country, with the exception of that universal 
favourite the potato—the pomme de terre—which 
Cobbet, fortunately, in his mad hatred of it, did 
not succeed in casting out of use. 

The planting of apple, pear, and other fruit- 
trees ought to be far more general than it now is; 
and the fruit hence far more abundant. Heavy 
crops might be grown in ground where other 
vegetable products would not thereby be hindered 
from eoming to maturity. Gooseberry and currant- 
bushes are also a profitable crop, and ought to be 
greatly increased. We have often urged the ad- 
vantage of planting the waste spaces on each side 
of railways; and were apple and pear trees, and 
such like, cultivated on the thousands of acres 
throughout the country thus lying waste, as Mr. 
Smith suggests, an important increase of revenue 
would acerue to the companies. In France the 
advantage of planting waste spaces with fruit- 
trees is better known than with us. 








DINNER TABLE DECORATIONS. 


Smz Wentwortu Ditxe’s offered prizes for 
groups of fruit and flowers for the dinner-table 
produced considerable competition at the last 
flower show in the Horticultural Gardens. The 
prizes were gained by Lady M. Rokeby, Mrs. J. 
W. Bliss, and Mrs. Walter Fawcett; while “ com- 
mendations” were bestowed upon the productions 
of Mr. Alfred Salter, Lady C. Kerrison, and Lady 
Holmesdale. The jurors of this department were 
the Marchioness of Waterford, the Countess of 
Bessborough, and Lady Dorothy Nevill. The 
groups submitted were generally a great smprove- 
ment upen the exhibition of last year, and with 
few exceptions there was something to be admired 
in all. The one which obtained the first prize had 
a gongeous centre of tropical birds, on branches of 
fern, but was much confused with grasses falling 
from glass tubes which madeit inelegant inform, and 
the side pieces did not carry out the central idea. 

inion, in which wecoincide, was decidedly against 
the selection of it for - = — The eo 

i was ood : the sides were ar 
aoe ee to Mr. fovcb’s design. The delicate 
yellow of the roses, with the blue corn-flower, and 
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the deep red cherries with the white arums below 
were beautifully contrasted. The top of the centre 
was spoiled by a red parroquet ; but it undoubtedly 
deserved, for the care bestowed and its effective- 
ness, to stand before No.1. Mrs. Walter Faw- 
cett’s group was an improvement on the very 
excellent design for which that lady received a 
prize last year, and, like No. 2, certainly deserved 
to stand before No. 1. It was carried out in 
pink and white, and was remarkably graceful in 
outline. As touching the whole, we would say 
the grouping of fruit and flowers for decoration 
does not seem to us altogether desirable. If fruit 
be placed upon a table, it is of course at the 
service of the guests, and ifremoved the design is 
at once destroyed. 








THE LATE HERR L. FORSTER, 
ARCHITECT. 


WE hear with great regret of the death of Herr 
Ludwig Forster, of Vienna, on the 16th instant, 
in the 67th year of his age. Forster was the 
editor of the Bauzeitung, and an architect of 
several important buildings. He had been ailing 
for some time, and a few months since went to 
Venice in search of health, He was a man of 
sound judgment, of the noblest principles, notable 
for his firmness of character, and was held in de- 
servedly high estimation at Venice, where, as a 
politician also he took part in the leading liberal 
movements of the day. 





DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 


WiTH reference to a paragraph in our last, 
Mr. Sibley says he has received a communication 
from the company, in which they deny liability. 
He has sent them a further communication, in 
which he says :— 


** In order to expose the entire futility of the arguments 
adduced, I have only to inquire, whether in the event of 
the absorption of the whole of my district by the Metro- 
politan Railway I should or should not be entitled to 
compensation? Ihave yet to learn that parliamentary 
powers can admit of confiscation as a principle. My 
course of proceeding in the matter will be by memorial to 
the Board of Trade, and, through Lord Derby, to the 
House of Lords.” 


The question is one that the district surveyors 
as a body should take up. 








THE MURDER OF A MILLINER. 


Mr. Dawson is to ask the Home Secretary 
whether his attention has been drawn to the case 
of Mary Ann Walkley, deceased, and the wording 
of the verdict delivered by the coroner’s inquest 
impannelled to investigate the circumstances of 
her death ; and if it would not be desirable and 
humane to introduce legislation for the purpose 
of limiting and defining the hours of labour in 
millinery and other establishments where females 
are employed. The case is this. Mary Ann 
Walkley, aged twenty, in the employ of Madame 
Elise, Court dress-maker, 170, Regent-street, 
working with thirty others, was taken ill; and on 
Monday morning in last week, her sleeping com- 
panion found her dead in bed. The medical 
evidence at the inquest was to the effect that the 
bed-rooms were decidedly unfit places for any one 
to sleep in, and more particularly in the state of 
health in which the deceased had been. The jury 
returned the following verdict :—‘ That the de- 
ceased died of apoplexy; but there is too much 
reason to fear that her death was greatly accele- 
rated by working long hours in a crowded work- 
room, and sleeping in a close, badly ventilated 
bed-room.” An affecting appeal is made in the 
Times by one of this poor girl’s fellow-work women, 
with the signature of “ A Tired Dressmaker.” She 
says :— 

_“I work in a crowded room with twenty- 
eight others, We are called in the morning at 
half-past six; and in ordinary times we work 
until eleven at night; but occasionally our hours 
are much longer: on the Friday before the last 
Drawing-room we worked all night, and did not 
leave off until nine o’clock on Saturday morning. 
At night we retire to rest in a room divided into 
little cells, each just large enough to contain two 
beds. There are two of us ineach bed. There is 
no ventilation: I could scarcely breathe in them 
when I first came from the country. The doctor 
who came this morning said they were not fit for 
dogs to sleepin. Although we do not complain 
of our house, which is better conducted than many, 
we should be so glad if some plan could be disco- 


vered by which we could get a little less work and 
a little more air.” The Earl of Shaftesbury has 
called the attention of the House of Lords to the 
subject; and Earl Granville expressed a hope that 
Lord Shaftesbury would himself bring in a bill 
as to it, although he felt that there were dif_i- 
culties in the way, as had been shown by a com- 
mittee on a former bill. 

This death is a practical illustration of the 
evils of overcrowding, pointed out by us ad 
nauseam. Hundreds of young girls are thus 
sacrificed every year ; but as death does not always 
occur so suddenly as in this case, and there is no 
coroner’s inquest, the cause escapes condemnation. 
There must be legislation to stop this wholesale 
murder. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cromer (Norfolk).—The church here has been 
restored by Mr. J. H. Brown, of Norwich, archi- 
tect, ata cost of 1,400/., and at the sole expense 
of Mr. B. Bond Cabbell. Messrs. Somers & 
Chapman were the builders. 

Ely.—We are requested to state that the 
covering with lead the external woodwork to 
lantern tower of Ely Cathedral was undertaken by 
Mr. Matthew Hall, of Marylebone, plumber. 

Costock (Notts).—The parish church of St. 
Giles, Costock, has been re-opened by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. Nearly a year has elapsed since the 
restoration of the church, as regards the nave and 
the general structure, was first commenced. The 
architect for the restoration was Mr. Scott; and 
the contractor, Mr. S. Hall, of Leicester. The 
tracery of the windows has been restored. The 
plaster ceiling, which formerly formed the roof of 
the edifice, has been removed, to make way for an 
open woodwork roof of high pitch ; and some of 
the rafters in the chancel, which are probably five 
hundred years old, were found to be in sucha 
sound condition as to be fit for further use. The 
whole of the nave was restored at the expense of 
Mr. Wild, of Costock Hall. The nave is now re- 
roofed with high-pitched timber, the beams and 
open rafters being framed polygonally, and a piece 
of the ancient wall-plate is framed in. A portion 
of the west wall of the nave, formerly the eastern 
wall of the tower, has been removed, and a new 
two-light window put in its place. There has 
also been a complete light inserted in the south 
side of the nave. The estimated cost is rather 
under 9007. The chancel arch is new, and the 
altar has undergone some renovation. Mr. Scott 
designed the communion rails, but none of the 
other carving was executed under his direction. 
The lamps were designed by the Rev. Frederick 
Sutton, of Catton, Norfolk. 

West Retford.—It being intended to enlarge 
and restore the parish church of St. Michael, at 
West Retford, tenders for carrying out the work 
have been obtained as under. The amounts are 
irrespective of the value of the old materials, 
which have been variously estimated at from 170/. 
to 2801. :— 


Messrs. Tomlinson & Son, East Retford .€1,822 


Mr. Job Hopkinson, East Retford........ 1,770 
Mr. John Wilson, West Retford.......... 1,727 
Messrs. Wilson, East Bridgeford ........ 1,570 


Mr. Charles Cawthorne, East Retford.... 1,522 


The last tender was accepted. 


Shenfield (Essex).—Shenfield Church has re- 
cently been restored by Mr. Bartlett, of Brent- 
wood. This is one of the very few that have 
clustered oak columns of solid timber with carved 
capitals and bases. Formerly the arches connect- 
ing these columns were of oak also: these will be 
replaced ; the iron shafts that had been introduced 
being removed. The chancel arch will likewise be 
of oak, with proper mouldings. The interior of 
the church will be much enlarged by throwing 
the base of the tower open within, and enlarging 
the chancel. Greensted Church, near Chipping 
Ongar, Essex, has, or had until recently, a portion 
of its exterior walls formed of roughly-hewn oak- 
trunks. 

Waldron (Sussex)—The men employed upon 
the erection of the new church, at Cross-in-Hand, 
in this parish, have had a rearing feast at the 
expense of Mr. J. G. Boucher. The men, about 
forty in number, were presided over by Mr. Atkin- 
son, the foreman of Mr. Alexander Cheale, who 
placed a liberal supply of refreshments upon the 
table, and who is the contractor for the building, 
at a cost, it is said, of from 1,200/. to 1,500/., 
which expense is borne by Mr. Boucher, the pro- 
prietor of Heatherden estate, in this parish. Mr. 
Cheale has also just completed the restoration of 
Waldron parish church, at a cost of 1,500/. 

Little Horsted (Sussex).—The parish church of 
Little Horsted has just been restored and recon- 





secrated. The church, which is situate on an emi- 
nence, and is near the residence of Mr. Barchard, 
at whose cost the work has been done, formerly 
consisted of a chancel, nave, and tower, with a 
small vestry ; the whole being of various styles of 
architecture. The tower remains nearly as before, 
and is Perpendicular, The chancel did not stand 
ina direct line with the nave, but was turned 
about two feet in a more north-easterly direction, 
which peculiarity the architect has preserved. The 
new work is built of axed sandstone, from the 
forest, with Bath stone dressings. The floors, ex- 
cepting where boarded, are laid in Minton’s tiles. 
The seats are all of oak ; those in the chancel, as 
are also the chairs there, being carved. A reredos 
of marble mosaic surmounts the altar table, run- 
ning up to the stained glass window, the gift of 
Mrs. Barchard. An oak roof, tiled in bands, covers 
the church, and a small stone turret has been added 
to the tower, which seems never to have been 
finished before. A new peal of bells has been got 
from Mr. Mears, of Whitechapel. Mr. Scott was 
the architect ; and Mr. T. Cane, of Brighton, the 
builder. 

Havant (Hampshire).—A clock has been ordered 
from Mr. Benson, of London, for the church here, 
to be paid for by the local board of health. It will 
show the time on two dials, each 5 feet in diame- 
ter; strike the hours on a bell of 18 cwt.; and 
the four quarters on two bells, respectively 8 cwt. 
and 10 ewt.; wheels of gun metal. A condition 
in the contract for this clock is, that the interior 
arrangement of the tower is not to be disturbed 
in any one particular. 

Winchester.—The new church of Itchen Abbas, 
in the Norman style, erected on the site of the 
ancient Norman edifice (which consisted of a nave 
and chancel), has been consecrated by the Bishop 
of Winchester. The designs were by Mr. William 
Coles, city surveyor, and the contractor was Mr. 
Charles Fielder, of Ear-end, the price being about 
1,1002. In the pulling down of the old church it 
was found that the original floor of it had been 
destroyed at some distant date, and another put 
in at a considerably lower level, 1 foot 9 inches, 
this change being shown by the bases of the 
Norman chancel arch pillars. This arch, which is 
ornamented with the billet moulding, and the 
south arch of the nave, are the only parts of the 
original church retained in the present edifice, 
which consists of a nave and chancel, in length 
58 feet in the clear, and two transepts, 46 feet 
8 inches in length. The pavement is of Poole 
tiles in red, buff, and black colours, except in the 
chancel, where the tiles are from Minton’s manu- 
factory, the pattern being taken from those of 
St. Cross Church, and bearing, like them, the 
monitory legend in ancient lettering, “ Have 
mynde.” The east window is decorated with 
stained glass, representing the symbols of the 
sacrament (the Pelican), and of the Saviour (the 
Lamb), from the manufactory of Mr. C. Gibbs, 
of London. The benches and seats, which will 
accommodate 200 persons, including thirty-two 
seats for children in a gallery over the vestry and 
heating room, are in stained deal, as also are the 
open timbers in the roof. The apparatus for 
heating is by Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trow- 
bridge. The three bells (two ordinary bells and 
asanctus), from Warner’s foundry, are placed in a 
bellcote at the apex of the western gable, the 
eastern gable being decorated with a cross. The 
east window on the exterior presents the appear- 
ance of a two-light window, having a circular 
opening above the centre of the arch. Inside, 
these are converted into one window, by bands of 
transition ornaments. The stonework was by Mr. 
S. Newman. 

Malvern.—The foundation-stone of the Cowley 
Park new church has been laid. The building, 
when finished, will accommodate over 300. It 
will consist of nave, aisles, and chancel, the former 
being 46 feet by 42 feet, the latter 25 feet by 20 
feet. It is intended to extend the nave 19 feet, 
so that the whole length of the structure will be 
90 feet. The design, which is of Gothic character, 
is the work of Mr. Street, of London; and the 
contractor is Mr. Griffiths, Eldersfield; Mr. Jos. 
Griffiths, brother to the contractor, being foreman. 
The land on which the church is being built is the 
gift of Earl Beauchamp. There will also be room 
for the rector’s house, school-rooms, and cemetery. 

Acornbury (near Hereford).—The church here- 
according to the Hereford Times, has been re, 
opened after restoration by Mr. Scott and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Chick. There was an 
immense accumulation of soil around the walls, so 
that there was a descent of two or three steps 
into the interior; a condition which created a 
damp and unhealthy atmosphere. Near the porch 





a wall ran westward to a distance of about 20 feet 
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and was overgrown with gigantic ivy, which had 
entwined itself in the walls of the church to such 
an extent as completely to destroy the south-west 
angle. This angle had, therefore, to be entirely 
taken down and rebuilt. With this exception, 
the original walls remain; but the foundations 
have been underpinned, the accumulated soil 
cleared away to admit of proper drainage, and 
the walls themselves re-pointed. It was also 
found that the walls had bulged considerably, 
and this has been remedied by four tie-rods. The 
roof has been covered with Broseley tiles, and the 
“ dove-cot” has given place to a bell-turret of 
oak, with shingle spire surmounted by a vane. 
The geometrical crosses at the east and west 
gables remain untouched ; the art of stone-carving 
having, according to the judgment of Mr. Scott, 
not made such advance as enables us to improve 
upon these. Internally, the floor has been ele- 
vated nearly to a level with the outer ground, and 
has been paved with Godwin’s black and red tiles. 

Eardisley (Hereford).—A clock has just been 
erected in the church here by the parishioners out 
of compliment to Mr. W. P. Herrick, who has re- 
cently expended between 2,000/. and 3,000/. in 
the restoration of the church, which is shortly to 
be opened. The clock is by Mr. Bosworth, and 
the dial plate faces the turnpike road leading from 
Hay to Kington. 

Cilrheyden (Pembrokeshire).—The new church 
here has lately been opened by the Bishop of St. 
David’s. It has been built, at a cost of about 
1,1007., from the designs of Mr. Withers, archi- 
tect. The plan consists of nave, 58 feet by 22 
feet; chancel, 28 feet by 18 feet; vestry, and 
south porch. The walls are of local stone, with 
Box ground stone-dressings. The roof is open- 
timbered, covered with slate, and red tile ridge 
and crest. A double bell-gable at the west end 
contains the ancient bells, and is surmounted 
by a weather-cock 65 feet from the ground. The 
seats are all low and open, and are all formed of 
Quebec red pine. The passages and chancel are 
paved with Staffordshire tiles, and the reredos is 
a composition of tesserse, stone, and marble. The 
style is Geometrical Decorated. The builder was 
Mr. C. J. Davies, of Newcastle Emlyn. 

Congleton.—The new church in Odd Rode will 
be built as a memorial to the late Mr. Randle 
Wilbraham, by his family, on an elevated site in 
the centre of the lower part of the township. It 
will bear the name of All Saints’ Church. The 
work has been commenced. The style is Geome- 
trical Decorated, though that of the chancel par- 
takes more of the Early English character, with a 
considerable amount of decoration. There will be 
a memorial chancel at the east end of the south 
aisle, under which, but opening outwardly, will be 
a vault for the use of the Wilbraham family. For 
the large east window the painted glass has been 
given by the Hon. Catherine Arden, niece to the 
late Mr. Wilbraham. The stone of which the 
walls will be built is from the quarries at Ker- 
ridge: the facings on the outside will be of Mow 
stone, as also the asblar linings in the interior. 
The arches, shafts, and other ornamental por- 
tions will be of Hollington stone. 

Bebington (Cheshire).— The parish church of 
Bebington has just had put up in it a reredos of 
Caen stone, elaborately ornamented, and inscribed 
with the Ten Commandments; and also a memorial 
window, by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, under the 
centre of which is inserted an engraved brass, by 
Messrs, Hardman, of Birmingham. These will form 
memorial of the late Rector Feilden. The expense a 
has been borne by subscription. The reredos has 
been executed by Mr. Stirling, from designs by 
Messrs. Hay, architects. 

Liverpool.—The chief corner-stone of a new 
Wesleyan Methodist chapel, in connexion with 
the Seacombe circuit of that denomination has 
been laid, at the junction of Laird-street with 
Conway-street, near Claughton. The erection of 
the chapel, with a school attached, is a home mis- 
sionary undertaking. The land has been given 
by Mr. Wm. Jackson, M.P. About one-half the 
necessary sum of 1,2007. has been contributed 
for the erection of the building. The architects 
are Messrs. W. & J. Hay, of Liverpool; and the 
builder is Mr. J. Westmoreland, of this town. 
The area of the ground on which the chapel is 
being erected is 87 feet by 70 feet. The chapel 
fronts Conway-street. It is in the Early Deco- 
rated style, and consists of a central nave, to 
which are attached a vestry and two small rooms, 
behind which is a large class-room. The length of 
the chapel itself interiorly is 56 feet, the width 
30 feet, and it will accommodate about 400 per- 
sons. The height from the floor to the apex of 
the roof is 29 feet. Over the principal entrance 


surmounted with a belfry. The chapel will be 
principally built of Stourton rubble, with Stour- 
ton stone dressings. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Bitton Church (Gloucestershire).—The five-light 
Perpendicular east window of Bitton Church has 
lately been filled with painted glass by Ward & 
Hughes, of London. The design consists of an 
arrangement of subjects. The principal subject, 
embracing the three centre lights, is the “ Ascen- 
sion.” The figures are well proportioned, and the 
apostles grouped below seem possessed with the 
most reverential feeling, beholding the ascending 
Saviour, who is surrounded by an auriole of angels. 
The side lights, and below the three centre lights, 
are panels which form the setting, or, as it were, 
the frame of the picture, which occupies the three 
centre compartments. The two side lights are 
filled with four subjects, in medallions upon a 
ruby ground, viz., “The Nativity,” “ Baptism,” 
“ Crucifixion,” and “ Resurrection.” At the foot 
of the principal subject are the words,—“ This 
same Jesus which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go into heaven.” Beneath this are 
the three ornamental panels with entwined scrolls. 
At the foot of the glass, and running across 
through the five lights, is the dedication and me- 
morial inscription, setting forth that it is erected 
in honour of God, and in affectionate memory of 
several members of the Hollings and Boscawen 
families, who died in India; with the text, “ But 
the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
and there shall no torment touch them.” 

All Saints’, Langport (Somerset).—A memo- 
rial window has been erected in this church by 
Capt. Stuckey, in memory of his grand-parents, 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Stuckey, of Hill-house. It 
represents the birth, burial, resurrection, and 
ascension of Jesus, and was manufactured by Mr. 
Gibbs, of London. 

Calne Church (Wilts).—A new east window, 
with stained glass by Mr. Clutterbuck, of London, 
has been presented to this church by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. The edifice is about to be restored 
on plans by Mr. Slater, architect. 

South Ossett Church (Yorkshire).—A stained 
glass window has been put up at the east end of 
the chancel to the memory of the late Mr. J. F. 
Carr, of Carr Lodge, a magistrate and deputy 
lieutenant, by his widow. The subjects of the 
window are arranged in three bands of colouring 
across the three lights, the panels being separated 
by narrow bands of grisaille white glass crossed 
by coloured stripes. The subjects are the follow- 
ing from the life of our Lord :—The Annunciation, 
Nativity, Baptism, Temptation, Agony in the 
Garden, Crucifixion, Sepulture, Resurrection, and 
Ascension. The tracery contains our Lord in 
Glory, with angels on either side in attitudes of 
praise. The whole of these subjects are upona 
diapered blue ground. The window was designed 
and painted by Mr. F. Preedy, of London. 

All Saints’, Newcastle. — The two windows 
erected some years ago, during the incumbency of 
the late Rev. Robert Green, M.A., have been re- 
moved, and placed in the north and south win- 
dows immediately above the pulpit. The north 
contains the figure of Peter, the south that of 
Paul, each surrounded with ornamental foliage, 
suspended from which are the armorial bearings 
of the various subscribers. The chancel has been 
improved by the opening up of the centre window; 
and instead of two there are three memorial 
windows now inserted. The centre window con- 
tains the group of the Crucifixion: the north 
window contains the Resurrection of our Lord; 
and the south window contains the group of the 
Ascension of our Lord. 

Glasgow Cathedral.—Three new windows have 
just been erected in Glasgow Cathedral, and as 
additions to the series of Bible illustrations now 
nearly completed. The subjects of the windows 
follow each other in chronological order, the nave 
containing exclusively subjects from the Old 
Testament. The artists have not followed the 
order of the series in the execution of the windows; 
and consequently it is only now that the plan of 
the whole becomes obvious, as the spaces are 
filled with painted glass. No.1, the subject of 
which is Adam, is only now erected: the four 
following subjects—Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob—have been in their places for some time : 
within the last week or two Adam, Joseph, and 
Moses have been added, completing the plan on 
the north side so far as the triplet windows are 
concerned. The first window is one with three 
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subjects—namely, “The Expulsion from Para- 





dise,” “ Labour the Consequence of Transgression,” 
and ‘Sacrifice the Means of Reconciliation.” 
Colour is obtained by the introduction of angels 
in all the subjects. This window is the gift of 
Mr. Scott, of Kelby; and is executed from the 
designs of Mr. Frees, a Viennese artist, pupil of 
Kaulbach. The next new window is the gift of 
Sir James Campbell, and of his brother, Mr. Camp. 
bell. The subjects are from the history of Joseph, 
and the artist was Professor Liebertz. The window, 
with events from the history of Moses, is by Mr. H. 
Ainmiller, and is erected to the memory of the 
late Mr. Ewing, of Strathleven, by his nephews, 
The centre subject is “The Brazen Serpent ;” the 
first, “ The Finding of the Child Moses ;” the last, 
“ The Consecration of Joshua.” 








METROPOLITAN CHURCH BUILDING, 


New Church in Pimlico.—On Saturday last 
Earl Grosvenor, M.P., laid the chief stone of a 
new church, which it has been determined to erect 
in St. George’s-square, Pimlico. The church, 
which is dedicated to St. Saviour, is in the dis- 
trict of St. Gabriel and the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square, and is to be erected at the ex- 
pense of Mr. George Cubitt, M.P. for East Surrey, 
and will have an ecclesiastical district assigned to 
it. The proceedings connected with the inavgura- 
tion of the new building were of a somewhat un- 
usual character. Mr. Cundy is the architect. 
During the last few years the neighbourhood bas 
so largely increased, that it was thought desirable 
to erect the new church, although, through the 
exertions of Mr. Belcher, a new iron church was 
opened only a few months since on the banks of 
the river. This temporary church it is intended 
to enlarge. 

New Chapel in the Walworth-road. — The 
foundation stone of a new Wesleyan chapel has 
been laid by Sir Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. This 
chapel is to be erected upon the large piece of 
vacant ground at the commencement of the Wal- 
worth-road, and on the southern side. It is in- 
tended for the use of the church and congregation 
now meeting in Lion-street, New Kent-road, and 
is rendered indispensable by the approaching 
termination of the lease of the present building, 
erected in 1806. The site will have a double 
frontage, one in the Walworth-road, and another 
in a new street, by which facilities will be secured 
for the erection of school buildings apart from the 
chapel, and for which a special fund has been 
opened. The chapel will have 800 sittings, be- 
sides pews for 100 Sunday scholars, Adjoining 
the chapel will be built on the ground floor a 
lecture-hall to hold 150 persons, with ministers’ 
and deacons’ vestries; and in the upper floor two 
large class-rooms and a ladies’ vestry. The esti- 
mated cost is 5,200/., part of which has already 
been raised. 

St. Thomas’s, Camden Town.—The Church of 
St. Thomas, Elm-road, Camden New Town, was 
consecrated on the 18th inst. by the Bishop of 
London. 

St. John’s, East Dulwich, Surrey.—On the 18th 
inst. the foundation stone of the new Church of 
St. John the Evangelist for this district was laid 
by Mr. C. J. Selwyn, Q.C., M.P., who has pre- 
sented a site for the purpose. A public meeting 
was held in October, 1861, to consider the want, 
which has been much felt, of increased church 
accommodation for the neighbourhood ; but since 
that time many impediments have arisen to pre- 
vent the committee from carrying out the resolu- 
tions which were then passed. The difficulties 
are, however, now overcome, with the exception 
that funds are required. The estimated cost of 
the church is about 6,6507. More than half that 
amount has already been subscribed, and the com- 
mittee are using strenuous endeavours to raise the 
required sum ; being compelled to look to others, 
besides the residents in the district, for assistance. 
There are to be sittings for 850, 200 at least of 
which will be free, for the use of the poor. The 
architect is Mr. Charles Baily. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Bradford.—The Beaumont Testimonial Drink- 
ing Fountain has been opened for use. It is 
situate at the Undercliffe entrance to Peel Park. 
The style of architecture adopted is Romanesque. 
The whole structure is raised on two broad steps 
of octagonal shape 13} feet square. The lowest 
course of the fountain itself is circular, consisting 
of one stone 8} fect diameter; and as the original 
intention was that this stone should form a reser- 
voir of water for the use of dogs, it is hollowed 
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out and moulded on the edge, much after the 
fashion of the basin of an ordinary fountain. From 
the centre of this basin rises a square plinth and 
moulded base, supporting the body of the struc- 
ture, which is also square, with polished granite 
shafts at each angle, supporting on carved capitals 
a semicircular arch or archivolt. Within these 
arches, and between the granite shafts, are four 
niches, one on each side, containing groups of 
natural foliage, whence issue four small streams of 
water, which are received into as many basins, in 
the form of large shells of polished Sicilian 
marble, resting on grotesque heads as corbels 
Above the archivolt the monument becomes octa- 
gonal, and is surmounted by a lamp, the top of 
which is 28 feet above the ground. The supply 
of water is regulated by push-valves. The designs 
and details were by Mr. E. Milnes, architect ; and 
the contract has been carried out by Messrs. F. 
Stake & Co., sculptors. 

York.—The old Masonic Hall in this city having 
been removed in order to effect the Blake-street 
improvement, the members of the craft deter- 
mined upon the erection of a new hall, which has 
just been completed and opened with Masonic 
ceremonial, ‘ The new Masonic Hall,” says the 
York Herald, “though possessing some claim to 
architectural merit as seen from the exterior, was 
never intended for mere outside show. A service- 
able building, with proper interior accommoda- 
tion, was the prime consideration, and well has 
that been obtained. Few persons merely glancing 
at the building from Blake-street would imagine 
that it was the cover toa classic hall, 40 feet long 
by 30 feet wide, with walls divided into panelled 
compartments by lofty pilasters, surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals, with proper bases, and large 
and fully-ornamented frieze and arched mouldings, 
from which, on a coved cornice, the horizontal 
ceiling rests. The ceiling is divided into three 
compartments, two of which admit light through 
stained glass, whilst the centre is appropriately 
filled with stained glass, and the centre with 
Masonic symbolism. The hall is entered by 
means of folding doors; and, turning to the 
right or left under the organ-loft, you are 
at once in the presence of the strangest com- 
pound of forms and objects, that are truly a 
puzzle to the uninitiated ; and you wonder what 
the thrones, pedestals, implements of workman- 
ship, orders of architecture, books, globes, brazen 
columns, mysterious paintings, quaint carpets, &c., 
can be for; and, having most signally failed in 
elucidation, you return once more to an examina- 
tion of the room itself and see that one end has 
two sets of projecting columns slightly raised from 
the other sides by a platform. There is a throne 
between these columns, and a slender panel on each 
side which we are mysteriously informed are for 
statues of St. John. Looking from the raised 
platform you face where you have entered, and 
there is the organ-loft, supported by square 
columns. Returning by the way you have come, 
there is a spacious vestibule, on each side of which 
there is a preparing and reception room, and on 
the right a semicircular staircase leading to a room 
for the assembling of the members. This room is 
about 30 feet long, with a fireplace at each end. 
It also has an entrance to the organ-loft, and looks 
down into the body of the hall. The doorway is 
supported by Corinthian pilasters. The front is 
of stone, and the windows are of plate glass. The 
north side is of divisional compartments of brick, 
upon a stoned dado and quoined cornice. The 
other sides, facing private property, are plain. 
The architect was Mr. J. E. Oates, a brother of 
the order. It is intended to decorate the interior 
with colour. The following tradesmen, all resi- 
dents of this city, have executed the various con- 
tracts connected with the work, viz., Mr. Thomas 
Palleyn, bricklayer; Messrs. Bowman & Co., 
stonemasons; Mr. W. Coates, joiner; Messrs. 
Hodgson, plumbers ; Messrs. Cattley, slaters; Mr. 
Henry Young, plasterer ; Mr. John Fryer, smith, 
&.; and Mr. Gibson Hartley, painter.”—Some 
definite action has at length been taken with re- 
gard to the erection of a covered market and corn 
exchange in York. The agriculturists are to have 
4 conference with the corporation on the subject. 








REPORT OF THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Society, held on 
the 19th instant, the report of the committee was 
read. It brought under review various works, for 
the most part already mentioned in our pages. 
We take a few passages :— 


“ We are glad to announce that, although nothing has 
een done towards the restoration of the chapter-house 


of Westminster this year, yet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has registered the application for a future 
year. - 

The committee authorized the president to petition 
against the spoiling of the view of the west front of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral by carrying a railway viaduct across 
Ludgate-hill. They fear that the scheme of destroying 
some of the City churches is not unlikely to be put into 
operation, in spite of all opposition; but it is satisfactory 
to have to record that, within the last few days, the 
parishioners have successfully resisted a scheme put for- 
ward under the auspices of the Bishop of London’s Act 
for the demolition of the remarkable church of St. Mary 
Woolnorth (Hawkesmoor’s chef d’euvre), which it was 
proposed to destroy for the convenience of the General 
Post-office. 

The committee desire to call the special attention of 
church-restorers to the necessity of providing, in their 
specifications, for the preservation of ancient remains. 
Great scandal was justly caused during the year by the 
fact that the contractor for the repairs at Hexham Abbey 
claimed as his own, and sold a painted triptych which 
was discovered during the progress of the works. The 
beautiful alabaster fragments from the reredos of Toft 
Church, near Cambridge, which are exhibited this evening, 
escaped the fate of being considered as ‘old materials,’ by 
the zeal of Messrs. Rattee & Kett, the woodcarvers to the 
Society. 

In the colonies we have to notice Mr. Slater’s designs 
for Labuan Cathedral, and for asmall church at Sarawak. 
Mr. Hamilton has designed a church for the English re- 
sidents at Stockholm. One at Genoa is also in contem- 
plation. From Sydney we hear of the steady progress of 
the cathedral. All the painted windows, which will form 
a complete iconographical series, are in hand by Messrs. 
Hardman. One of them, representing the life of St. 
Andrew, to be placed in the north transept, and to be 
made by Messrs. Hardman, is presented by Mr. Kemp, 
our honorary member. 

Our notices of Foreign Ecclesiology are this year unfor- 
tunately scanty. The completion of the west facade of 
Santa Croce, at Florence, must be recorded: as also the 
negative result of the competition for a west facade to 
the Duomo, for which Mr. Burges sent a desiga. The 
works at Notre’Dame, Paris, by M. Viollet Le Duc, are not 
yet completed. We hear with regret that the scrapings 
and restorations of the churches at Caen have been most 
destructive; and the same complaint reaches us from 
Belgium as to the proceedings of the Royal Commission 
in that country. The works at Cologne Cathedral proceed 
steadily under the care of M. Voigtel, M. Zwirner’s suc- 
cessor. M. Statz has designed a (Roman Catholic) church 
for Potsdam, and has restored the abbey church of Miin- 
chen-Gladbach, in Rhenish Prussia. 

The restoration of the Papal Palace at Avignon, by M. 
Viollet Le Duc, is immediately to be commenced. 
M. Abadie is busily engaged in the demolition and recon. 
struction of the domes of S§S. Front, Perigueux. At 
Nismes a costly church, dedicated to St. Perpetua, is 
almost ready for consecration. 

Religious painting! at home must be represented this 
year by the completion, by Mr. Preedy, of the mural 
paintings as designed by Mr. Le Strange for the east end 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn; also by a triptych, executed by 
Mr. Westlake for Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, for St. 
Mary’s, Aberdeen; and by a‘ Majesty,’ by Mr. Smallfield, 
placed at the back of the recessed tomb, already referred 
to in St. Andrew’s, Wells-street. Abroad we hear in par- 
ticular of the painted decorations of a church at Alby ; 
and our honorary member, M. Guffens, of Antwerp, has 
painted a fine altar-piece for Notre Dame St. Nicholas, in 
Eastern Flanders.” 


The subject fixed for discussion was the Basilican 
arrangement of Churches. 





PRIZES FOR WOOD CARVING: SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 


TuE following are the awards of the judges :— 

First Division: Human Figure in Alto or Bas 
Relief.—First prize of 87. and the society’s silver 
medal, not awarded. 

Second prize of 42. to James Meiklejohn, 29, 
William-street, Regent’s-park, for “ Apollo Play- 
ing to the Shepherds,” alto relief, in oak. 

Third prize of 37. to G. Rumford, 9, Ecclestone- 
street, for “The Rose Bud,” a child’s head in lime- 
tree. 

Second Division: Animal or Still Life.—First 
prize of 8/2. to Mark Rogers, 111, Tachbrook- 
street, Pimlico, for a panel, in walnut wood, of 
dead game, in a wreath of oak, blackberry, fern, 
&c., intended for the decoration of dining-room, 
sideboard, or chimneypiece,—modelled and carved 
by him. 

Second prize of 47. to be divided between — 
Green and Charles Humpbhriss, with honourable 
mention to T. H. Kendall, their employer, for 
‘Life and Death,” modelled by T. H. Kendall; 
executed by T. H. Kendall, — Green, and Charles 
Humpbriss. 

Third prize of 32. to W. Perry, 5, North 
Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, for the “ Willow 
Wren” (property of Miss Burdett Coutts), 
“Robin in the Oak” (box wood), ‘Thrush ” 
(lime-tree), “Nightingale and Hawtiorn,” “Sedge 
Warblers and Dragon-fly” (property of W. M. 
Coulthurst, Esq.). 

Third Division: Natural Foliage, Fruit, or 
Flowers, or Conventional Ornament in which 
grotesque figures or animals may form accessories, 
preference being given where the work is of an 
applied character for ordinary decorative pur- 
poses, as representing commercial value :— 

First prize of 8., to T. H. Baylis, 69, Judd- 
street, Brunswick-square, for his “ Casket in box- 
wood.” 





Second prize of 4/., to T. H. Kendall, of War- 
wick, for “ Paper-knife, stiletto, and Christmas 
box.” 

Third prize of 32, to R. Flipping, for “The 
fish and shell panels,” portions of sideboard ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Gillow & Co. 

Two extra prizes are awarded by the Society of 
Arts, of 22. each, to J. M. Leach, of Louth, Lin- 
colnshire, for a panel for the pilaster of a cabinet, 
designed and executed by him ; and to C. J. Herly, 
of 2, Camden-place, South-street, Taunton, for a 
door panel, designed and executed by him, 





THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 


THoskE who, in years gone by,—say from fifteen 
to twenty years since,—visited this valuable collec- 
tion, were generallystruck with the quiet and some- 
what monastic air of the place in the centre of 
the great and bustling city. No hermit in his cell 
in distant parts, in the times of old, could be much 
more secluded than the worthy librarian was, 
from morning till night, for many days throughout 
the year, notwithstanding there was here to 
be found information in connexion with the 
history of the metropolis, with other important 
matters which could not be elsewhere obtained. 
Now, however, the aspect of this library is much 
changed, and it is pleasant to see the considerable 
company which invadesthis once solitary place, Of 
late years there has beena more enlightenedarrange- 
ment here than formerly. Besides books of anti- 
quarian and historical interest, there have been 
introduced works of standard and general import- 
ance and value, magazines and other periodicals ; 
and now those who can obtain permission (and 
this we believe is readily given to respectable 
persons by common-councilmen and other City 
authorities), may take the books home to be read. 
We may see stalwart and substantial citizens 
with their railway-bags, and younger men on their 
way to or from their offices, getting changes of 
volumes; and the number of readers in the rooms 
is also largely increased: many besides come to 
see the curiosities,—most of them found on the 
site of the Royal Exchange,—which have been 
collected here. ‘There seems to be a desire on the 
part of the managers of the library to extend its 
usefulness and make it a notable City institution ; 
but to the great masses of the population within 
the London corporation limits this library is not 
likely to be ever available to any great extent. 

For the credit of London city, it is really essen- 
tial that the citizens should move with the spirit 
and intelligence of the age; and that they should 
not allow the library any longer to be eclipsed, as 
it now is, by such splendid institutions as the 
Free Library at Manchester, and the Free Libraries 
and Mechanics’ Institutes of other large towns. 
Instead of setting an example to other places— 
to those great districts which have grown in all 
directions around the City, and to provincial 
towns—the city of London has been slow to move 
in any matter which has had for its object the 
spread of general knowledge. 

It is now some time since an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to open a Free Library in the 
City. Ideas have improved even since that time; 
and we should like well to see some of those able 
and liberal-minded citizens who made the attempt 
before, now endeavour to reinforce their strength 
as much as possible, and ¢ry again. We 
believe that on the last occasion, if but a moiety 
of those who had a voice in the matter had 
attended the meeting in the Guildhall, the ill- 
judged opposition would have been defeated; and 
the motion for the formation of a Free Library 
would have been carried by a large majority. 

The sum for the support of such an institution 
as this would be so trifling a poundage upon the 
rateable property of the City, and so much good 
would arise from such a library, that it is dis- 
creditable, if not worse, to allow the matter to 
remain longer undone. 








DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR: THE 
MONEY QUESTION. 


I HAVE not heard that Mr, Peabody’s gift to the 
poor of London has stimulated other men to follow 
his example for their benefit. Mr. Alderman 
Waterlow was at work for them long before Mr. 
Peabody came to their assistance; and what was 
done for them by gentlemen at the Mansion House 
on the 6th inst., seemed to be in consequence of 
the Alderman’s success as a builder for the higher 
class of workmen. As is well known, this gentle- 
man has erected a block of buildings in Mark- 
street, Finsbury; and on his outlay for these 
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buildings, he expects to get Sor 9 percent. It 
seems that he has lately signed a contract for 
three more such blocks, and expects from them 
similar interest results. Lord Stanley presided at 
the Mansion House meeting; and, on the expe- 
rience and statements of Alderman Waterlow, he 
and his coadjutors are confident that they can 
erect blocks of buildings for the accommodation of 
400 families (say 2,000 persons), for 50,000/., on 
which outlay they expect to get a clear interest of 
6 per cent. Their rents are to range from 7s, 6d. 
to 5s. a-week. Lord Stanley truthfally said that 
the lower classes of labourers could not pay a rent 
of 5s. a-week ; and to this he added, “ what could 
be done for them was a problem requiring solu- 
tion, but which the meeting did not then under- 
take to solve.” 

My real business in this letter requires me to 
note the way in which Alderman Waterlow pre- 
pared his ground for his first block of buildings. 
A party of public men convivially opened them on 
the 14th of last March ; and on the 16th the Times, 
the Daily News, and other papers, reported this 
event. The Zimes said that to prepare his ground 
for them the Alderman had to “demolish a lot of 
wretched dwellings which encumbered it ;” and 
the Daily News, in a leader, said that “thirty or 
forty houses—wretched houses it may be—have, 
we believe, been pulled down, and sixty or eighty 
families have been sent adrift to find what homes 
they can in the already overcrowded courts and 
alleys of the neighbourhood. Others are waiting 
in fear and trembling for their turn to be driven 
out; and they look upon the model dwellings with 
anything but friendly feelings.” Further on, 
well warmed to his subject, the editor said, “ We 
hope that no dwelling, however wretched, will be 
pulled down without another which can be let at 
the same rental being erected in its place.” Were 
this done it would considerably alter the Alder- 
man’s interests and calculations, I think. Never- 
theless, I must express my regret that when Lord 
Derby framed his Bill to compel railway authori- 
ties to build as they destroyed, he was not pre- 
scient of the Alderman’s building intentions ; for 
surely, had he been so advised, he would, by a 
special clause in his Bill, or that legislation being 
questionable, by such an appeal to the Alder- 
man’s convictions of duty to poor labourers as 
would have saved them from the suffering de- 
scribed. 

My purpose is to deal with Lord Stanley’s sug- 
gested but put aside problem; but before I 
touch it let me say, once for all, that it is a fearful 
thing for such men as our higher class workmen to 
be compelled to occupy such dwellings as they gene- 
rally do; and that the sooner they have fair oppor- 
tunity to move into houses befitting their growing 
intelligence and respectability the better for them- 
selves and all the interests which connect them 
with this world and the next. 

Lord Stanley neglects a problem which I, in 
common with you, Sir, and many other men, have 
been upon for long years. The difficult point in 
it is the money question; for it has been said by 
Royal and other eminent men, that unless 7 or 
8 per cent. can be realized on such investments 
men will not touch them. This is said now; and 
is the saying a mere echo or a prostrating truth ? 
This question leads to another: Are all men, on 
all occasions, come to such a pass on interest 
questions that nothing short of 6 or 8 per cent. 
will satisfy them on their investments? Why, for 

ages, and year by year up to this time, millions 
of money have been invested in landed and funded 
securities without a chance of getting interest as 
high as 5 per cent. The workable acreage of this 
kingdom does not give the owners of it5 per cent.,— 
the greater portion of it much less; yet men will 
have it on such terms, as all men of the world well 
know. In this place it is not necessary for me to 
say why men will so invest year by year millions 
of money: it is quite enough for me to say 
that they do; and that it is done on considera- 
tions satisfactory to their own impulses and judg- 
ments in the disposal of their money. I cannot 
close this paragraph without noting a singular 
trait in men,—not, I think, so much in their cha- 
racters as in their habits. A man shall be found 
determined to be the owner of a great estate at 
any price ;—largely indifferent on the question of 
his income for his capital in his rents. But no 
sooner is he in the possession of the estate than he 
shall be found keenly huckstering over the price 
of half-a-score of cottages for his labourers. This 
is a curious trait in habits ; and, on my experience 
and observation, I must believe it too general 
among all classes of wealthy men. They purchase 
and build for themselves with a certain reckless- 
ness ; but, when it comes to the question of housing 


will show that they know the value of a pound as 
well as their neighbours. 
Between ourselves, my beljef is that the Devil 
has an insidious hand in the matter: he is very 
active in apparent trifles, which, nevertheless, are 
connected with awful moral consequences; and it 
will be well for mankind to escape from such 
Satanic thraldom in habit with as little delay as 
possible. 
But to come nearer my proper purpose in this 
letter, and through a matter for which motive 
may be declared. We have here, in London, 
thousands of men who year by year give—not 
invest—large sums of money to sustain societies 
and missions occupied with the interests of man- 
kind in this world, and that to which we all 
hasten. I emphatically say that this is done on 
no mere philanthropic impulses. It is the result 
of personal resolution. They are personally grate- 
ful to the Giver of all good things; and what they 
do in the ways here indicated is done on convic- 
tion of personal duty to Gop and their fellow men. 
In a word, what they do in all such cases is done 
on the movings of exalted principle within them ; 
and, in another word, when we can excite some 
principle in men (I shall not stop to canvass its 
quality) which shall dominate considerations of 
interest, on trifling investments for dwellings for 
the poor, we shall be close to a practical solution 
of our problem. 
At the Mansion House, the other day, Mr. 
Alderman Finnis (all honour to him) appealed for 
such dominating principle when he asserted that 
“as masters and employers they were doing 
great injustice to the poor by pulling down their 
dwellings without providing others.” Possibly 
Alderman Finnis alluded to the late destruction 
of houses by his brother alderman; or he might 
have darkly hinted at a similar destruction by the 
gentlemen around him. With that I havenothing to 
do inthis place. My business is to direct attention 
to the tens of thousands of loathsome sin-creating 
dwellings to be found all over London, and to ask, 
Is it not a crying “ injustice” to allow responsible 
human beings to tenant them? ‘Then the prin- 
ciple which compels such declaration will be to such 
men the principle which shall also compel them 
to spurn away from their thoughts considerations 
of high interest for such money as they may here- 
after invest to give such fearfully miserable occu- 
pants better dwellings. If happily this stirring 
principle shall be found within many men, then 
our important problem will be nobly solved. 
And for the practical solving of it what trifling 
investments men will have to make when they 
set about the matter in earnest—what paltry 
sacrifices of interest! On the 27th of last Decem- 
ber Mr. Taylor read a paper before the Society of 
Arts on “ Cottage Buildings and Sanitary Appli- 
ances ;” and, in the discussion which‘followed the 
reading of it, Mr. C. Asprey declared himself 
ready to give 100/., or invest it to carry low in- 
terest, in furtherance of the matter. Very well; 
and in honour of the offer I will, for my present 
illustrative purpose, limit my calculation to 100/. 
investments. Now, in our London commercial 
directories there are, I believe, over 100,000 
trading firms, andin the “ Court Directory ” over 
12,000 names. Directly and indirectly all those 
persons employ, or are importantly ministered to 
by, the London labourers and workmen ; and were 
it possitle to rouse each of them to the invest- 
ment of 100/. for the purposes of this letter, then 
over 11,000,0007. would be obtained. I may say 
that, as a result of much careful inquiry and cal- 
culation, good use could be made of even this 
enormous sum for our building purposes. I am 
no wild enthusiast in the matter of getting money 
together for public purposes. I have lived too 
long, and know the world too well, to let enthu- 
siasm override my judgment in such calculations 
and expectations; but this I will fearlessly say, as 
a result of inquiry, that should any man roundly 
and publicly assert, that all our Directory men 
are so indifferent to the injustice indicated by 
Alderman Finnis as to be hopelessly deaf to all such 
investment appeals, come from whom they may 
presently, that thousands of them would, on the 
instant, prove his mistake by action in the matter. 
P. 








LIGHT AND AIR CASE, 


Phillips v. Willraham.—This was a motion (in 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court) to commit the defend- 
ant to prison for breach of an injunction, restraining 
him from erecting any building, on the site of a 
house which formerly belonged to him, in Carey- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in such a manner as 
to interfere with the access of light and air to 
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plaintiff is the owner in fee simple of a set of 
chambers, situate on the ground-floor, and in the 
area of No. 7, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. One of 
the windows of the chambers on the ground-floor 
looks out on a small yard belonging to the cham. 
bers; and the plaintiff now complained that the 
defendant had so constructed the new house which 
he had built upon the site of the old one, as to ob- 
struct the admission of light and air to the cham- 
bers on the ground-floor. Since the injunction 
was granted the plaintiff had on a former occasion 
moved to commit the defendant for a breach of it ; 
but as the defendant, before that motion came on, 
commenced pulling down the obstruction com- 
plained of, the motion was withdrawn on the 
defendant paying the cost of it. This, then, was 
the second breach of the injunction complained of 
by the plaintiff. 

The Vice-Chancellor said that the defendant 
admitted that he had raised the roof which rose 
from the wall opposite to the window of the plain- 
tiff’s chambers one foot, and the evidence showed 
that he had also raised the wall on the outside of 
the yard. By the way in which the defendant 
had rebuilt his house access of light and air to 
the plaintiff’s chambers was impeded ; and as this 
was the second breach of the injunction by the 
defendant, there must be an order for his committal, 
and he must pay the costs of this motion. 








RIGHTS OF YEARLY TENANTS TO 
WINDOWS. 


In Jacomb v. Knight, it was decided that a com- 
mon tenant from year to year was entitled to an 
injunction to restrain the tenant of an adjoining 
house, belonging to the same landlord, from ob- 
structing wiudows, although such windows had 
not been enjoyed for twenty years. The ground 
of the decision was that, inasmuch as the landlord 
himself could not have derogated from his own 
grant by stopping the windows, any tenant claim- 
ing under him must be in the same position. Also, 
that although the tenancy of the plaintiff was 
created by word of mouth, it gave to the plaintiff 
the same rights of light as if it had been by a 
formal document; and that, notwithstanding as 
soon as the bill was filed the landlord gave the 
plaintiff notice to quit ; that did not take away his 
right, but only affected the amount of damages 
to which the plaintiff was entitled. 








WATER! WATER! WATER! 


In reference to the communication of your corre- 
spondent “‘ Bis dat qui cito dat,’’ if all who want water 
wrote to you, I should say that the mere catalogue of the 
names of the writers would suffice to fill one Builder, 
though in a “‘ dry”? way to all readers. 

I occupy a house in this richly-stuccoed neighbourhood, 
called by the vulgar “‘ Pimlico,’’ but in refined language 
named ‘‘ South Belgravia.’’ There are four persons in the 
house, and we are often *‘ quite dry ’’ on Sunday evening, 
and through the greater part of Monday. Even to the time I 
am writing this, 4°30 p.m., there bas been no welcome 
sound of water coming in. Certainly I think that, con- 
sidering I pay the Water Company three pounds (3/.) per 
annum, I should not be left without that useful article 
for one-seventh of my time. 

However, my object in addressing you is, not to 
grumble about my individual wrongs, but to suggest what 
I consider a simple remedy for the ‘‘ dry ’’ condition of 
so many Londoners. It is this ; viz., that the water com- 
panies should have the supply turned on /ate on Satur- 
days and early on Mondays, instead of as now rather 
earlier on Saturdays and Jater on Mondays than during 
the other days of the week. 

We may congratulate ourselves on the recent defeat of 
Mr. Somes’s Beer Bill. What a state we should have 
been in, if the Legislature had ‘‘cut off’? the beer on the 
very day upon which the water is “‘ cut off !’” 

Pray do, for a short season, turn your attention to the 
turncocks. It is with great confidence that I ask you to 
do so; as, being a constant reader of your periodical, i 
know ful] well that you very strongly hold the opinion 
that to be without water is as unhealthy as it is un- 
comfortable. A Dry ONE. 





Miscellanea, 

Artrrrorat SLAtE.—<An artificial Slate, for use 
in schools, &c., is spoken of as invented by a 
Mr. J. N. Pierce. Almost any material, it 18 
said, may be coated with this slate as with a wash, 


and then written or drawn on. The wash may be 
put on paper or linen, which may be rolled up. 


DESTRUCTION OF WELBECK ABBEY TOWER.— 
For some time past workmen have been employed 
in altering Welbeck Abbey, Notts, the seat of the 
Duke of Portland, and a storm lately visited that 
place, and a thunderbolt descended upon the 
tower, striking it with such force that the four- 
dial tower clock was completely demolished and 
old Welbeck’s tower split down, the report of the 
thunder and the fall of the old pile causing great 








their dependents, they are too often Mammonists;— 





certain chambers belonging to the plaintiff. The 





alarm among the workpeople. 
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A New Ratiway DancEr.—The Smyrna Mail 


of June 2nd contains the following :—We con- 
tinue to receive alarming accounts of the ravages 
committed by the locusts. The swarms have in 
many cases lodged on the Ottoman Railway, and 
compelled the engine-drivers to proceed with great 
precaution. The locusts, on being crushed with 
the engine on the rails, make them excessively 
greasy and slippery, so that the wheels will scarcely 
bite. Sand has been dropped on the rails to give 
the wheels a hold. 


DiscovERY aT Compe ABBEY (CovENTRY).— 
The workmen employed in the restoration and 
rebuilding of this structure, the seat of Earl 
Craven, while engaged in taking up the floors of 
the east cloisters of the Abbey, preparatory to the 
re-erection of that wing, made the discovery of 
eight stone coffins, with bones, and also a lead 
coffin, which were in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. It is supposed that they belonged to monks 


‘ connected with the old abbey. It is intended to 


re-inter the coffins and bones in the new chapel 
about to be built in the abbey. 


DAMAGES AGAINST Ratnway Furwacrs.—A 
case has been tried in the Jury Court, Edinburgh, 
before Lord Barcaple, in which Messrs. Cooper & 
Wood, bottle-manufacturers, Portobello, claimed 
1,0007. damages against the North British Rail- 
way Company, for injury sustained by the house 
and grounds of Baileyfield, Portobello (of which 
the pursuers are proprietors), from smoke, dust, 
and gases discharged from the defenders’ works 
for converting and hardening iren rails. A large 
number of scientific witnesses, including chemists, 
medical practitioners, architects, and horticul- 
turists, were examined on both sides. The evi- 
dence was to a great extent conflicting, but it 
seemed to be proved that the vegetation had, 
since the erection of the furnaces, been consider- 
ably injured, and that the comfort of the occupa- 
tion had been interfered with. The jury were 
divided in opinion, but by a majority of nine to 
three they found for the pursuers, with 200/. 
damages. 


THE HAMBURG INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 
The example of England in establishing the noble 
precedent of International Exhibitions, after find- 
ing imitators in the United States, France, and 
elsewhere, has at last aroused the emulation of the 
phlegmatic Germans. The free city of Hamburg 
will next month be the scene of an “International 
Agricultural Exhibition,” to commence on Tues- 
day, the 14th, and continue one week. The 
Exhibition Committee have entered into negotia- 
tions with various steamsbip and railway com- 
panies, to obtain reduced tariffs on freight for 
contributions from numerous points on the Conti- 
nent. The most important agricultural societies 
of all countries, including our own Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, have promised to give all the aid 
and support in their power. The proposed Exhi- 
bition will be held on the “ Heiligengeistfeld,” or 
“Field of the Holy Spirit,” just outside of the city 
of Hamburg. 


ELEcTRIC STEERING APPARATUS.—The increase 
in the size of the ships of the royal navy, as well 
as of those in the mercantile marine, has rendered 
necessary many important changes and improve- 
ments in the construction and working of these 
vessels. In respect to steering, electricity is at 
last regarded as the only means of ensuring 
rapidity and accuracy. A new plan has just been 
tested, it is said successfully, on the trial trip of 
the Royal Oak. The apparatus is the invention 
of Mr. Gisborne, C.E. The communication be- 
tween the captain and the helmsman and engineer 
18 maintained by means of a coil of conducting 
wires. The wires are covered, by Messrs. Silver’s 
process, with a thin coating of indiarubber, not 
thicker than the finest film of silk, but protected 
by tarred hempen cable. The motive power is a 
small galvanic battery, which, when charged, will 
remain permanently in action for twelve months, 
On the paddlebox, bridge, forecastle, or any other 
place convenient for the captain, there is fixed a 
circular dial-plate with a handle or knob fixed to 
a revolving arm, and upon the rim of the dial the 
words “port,” steady,” “starboard,” ‘ hard.” 
A small box is placed before the helmsman, upon 
the face of which are metal flaps corresponding in 
number and covering the orders that may be 
transmitted by the apparatus. For the engine- 
room the arrangement is of a similar character, 
the words on the dial-plate being “ stop,” “ ahead 
easy,” “half speed,” “full speed,” ‘back half 
Speed,” “ back full speed,” andsoon. ‘To insure 
accuracy, the helmsman or engineer sends back a 
signal to the captain ; and every order transmitted 
18 registered, and remains permanently in sight 
until another order is sent. 





PROGRESS OF WESTERN IDEAS IN THE East. 
The Emperor of China, wishing to show some dis- 
tinction to the foreigners who helped him in the 
hour of need against his rebel subjects, has had 
some gold and silver medals struck, not unlike 
the Crimean and Italian medals. 

Post-orFIcE Savincs Banxs.—A Parliamen- 
tary return states that there are now 1,882 Post- 
office Savings Banks in England, 140 in Wales, 
345 in Scotland, 286 in Ireland, and 10 in the 
Islands. There is a total of 360,320 depositors in 
these banks, who have deposited 2,755,052/., and 
have withdrawn 640,030. up to the 31st day of 
March, 1863. 

WESTMINSTER PaLace.—Sir M. Peto asked 
the First Commissioner of Works whether any 
contract had been entered into with Mr. Szerelmey 
to arrest the decay of the stone of the New 
Palace of Westminster; and if so, under what 
advice the First Commissioner acted in entering 
into such further contract with Mr. Szerelmey 
pending the report of the commission which re- 
commended that nothing further be done in the 
use of the process of Mr. Szerelmey. Mr. Cowper 
said that no contract was now pending. A con- 
tract had been entered into in 1860, but no 
works were proceeded with under it, and it was 
not now in force. 

AWARD OF PRIZES TO THE SWEDISH AND 
NORWEGIAN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITORS. —The 
distribution of the prizes awarded to the Swedish 
and Norwegian exhibitors at the International 
Exhibition of 1863, took place on the 3rd of May, 
in the Grand Hall of the Bourse. The king 
deputed his brother, Prince Oscar, to present the 
prizes to the successful candidates. According to 
the Social Science Review, the prince urged upon 
the assembly the necessity of their efforts in aid of 
the success of every Exhibition, but more espe- 
cially of the Scandinavian Exhibition proposed to 
be held at Stockholm, and almost unanimously 
agreed to by the Society of Arts and Manufactures 
of Sweden. He afterwards presented the prizes 
to the successful candidates, and also some Swedish 
decorations from the king to the sculptor Molin 
and the artist Berg. 

WaLkine ON Derr WatER.—Some interesting 
experiments have been performed on the orna- 
mental water in the Crystal Palace grounds, to 
test the power of a man to walk through 
water in an upright position. A number of scien- 
tific persons assembled to witness the proceed- 
ings. The man who was to operate had on one of 
Stewart’s patent floats, which consists of two air- 
tight vessels, one fitted under the chest and the 
other down the back, and communicating with 
each other by a tube. These being worn under 
the ordinary clothes were not visible to the public. 
Having satisfied the company of the perfect 
buoyancy of the float, he next proceeded to put 
on a pair of Stewart’s propellers, These are a 
kind of small paddle to fix on each heel, and so 
arranged that when the foot moves forward it cuts 
through the water edgewise, but as soon as it is 
subjected to a lateral pressure the paddle shifts, so 
as to offer a broad flat surface of resistance to the 
water. This simple arrangement enabled the man 
to walk about much the same as if he were on 
land. 

ACCIDENTS.—Part of the old quay at Maryport, 
nearly opposite the Custom House, has fallen sud- 
denly into the harbour, owing, it is said, to rain 
which had fallen. While a steam traction- 
engine, weighing 11 tons, was driven across the 
suspension-bridge at Earith, in Hunts, two of the 
cast-iron girders supporting the roadway snapped 
with a loud report. The planking and timber- 
work of the floor were fortunately strong enough 
to hang up the broken girders, while the engine 
pursued its journey safely across. Some timbers 
have been secured to the broken girders, by direc- 
tion of the Isle of Ely surveyor, so as tc make the 
bridge temporarily passable for loads of moderate 
weight.——The_ coffer-dam which covered the 
mouth of the Great Low-water Basin at Birken- 
head has given way. The gap is through the 
centre of the dam, and forms an opening of about 
100 feet in width, or one-third of the distance 
across. All the work within the basin was finished, 
and ready for the admission of the water, with the 
exception of a small portion of the excavations 
immediately within the dam. The rush of water, 
besides breaking and driving in the material form- 
ing the dam, swept away some temporary shores 
and stageing alongside the walls of the basin. No 
damage whatever was done to the masonry, the 
gates, the sluices, or any of the permanent work 
of the low-water basin. The rush of water has 
deepened the basin 9 feet, it is said; b it where 
the material has gone to does not appear. 








Rreent’s Park. — The flower garden in 
Regent’s Park has been opened to the public. It 
is situate on the west side of the long walk near 
the Colosseum. Several stone vases are inter- 
spersed in different parts of the garden, and con- 
trast with the flowers, now in full bloom. The 
Gothic drinking fountain, given by Mrs. Gurney, 
is also a convenience to the frequenters of the 
park, as it is placed near Gloucester-gate. 

BuRLINGTON Hovsk aND THE NATIONAL Gat- 
LERY.—In reply to a question in the Commons 
last week, Mr. Cowper said that a scheme had 
been for a considerable time under the considera- 
tion of the Government for erecting a new National 
Gallery in the rear of Burlington House, leaving 
the existing National Gallery entirely in the 
hands of the Royal Academy ; and until some de- 
cision had been arrived at on the part of the 
Government, he had thought it expedient that the 
ground at the back of Burlington House should 
be appropriated to the temporary use of the 
Volunteers, for the purposes of drill. 

DISCOVERY OF A SAND-IMBEDDED TOWN IN 
France.—A singular discovery, it is said, has been 
made on the French coast, near the mouth of the 
Garonne. A town has been discovered buried in the 
sand, and a church has already been extracted from 
it. Its original plan shows it to have been built 
near the close of the Roman empire. The original 
paintings, its sculptured choir and capitals, are 
adorned with profuse ornaments, which are attract- 
ing a large number of visitors. This is all that 
remains of those cities described by Pliny and 
Strabo, although the Gulf of Gascony abounds in 
ruins of ancient cities. 

Tos CuurcH OF ENGLAND ON THE ConrTrI- 
NENT.—The church of Creuznach, near Bingen, on 
the Rhine, has been formally opened for the 
service of the Church of England. The burgo- 
master, town authorities, church committee, Ger- 
man pastors, and the English clergy present, 
entered the building in procession. The choir of 
an old German church, which had become a ruin 
during the Thirty Years’ War, having been given 
in 1856 by the authorities to the English com- 
munity, has now been thoroughly repaired, chiefly 
at the expense of Mr. H. Moor, of Brighton, as 
announced in G‘alignani’s Messenger. The stone- 
work of the ancient windows has been restored, 
and stained glass placed in various situations. 


Watt Decorations, HorsHam, Sussex.— 
The chancel of St. Mark’s Church has been 
decorated throughout in a polychromatic arrange- 
ment by Messrs. Harland & Fisher, of London. 
The ceiling is studded with gold stars in the 
panels, and the intersecting ribs picked out in 
bright colours. The jambs of the window —a 
three-light lancet — have a trailing pattern of 
passion-flower all round them, upon an alternately 
banded ground of light blue and buff. The walls, 
as far as the springing of the window arches, 
are treated chiefly in diaper work of murray 
colour and chocolate in various arrangements, 
and from this point to the roof spring vine foliage 
and fruit in chocolate and buff. A cornice on 
either side is coloured to correspond with the ribs 
on the roof, with the emblems of our Lord’s pas- 
sion corbelled out beneath it. The salient points 
and architectural features are all emphasised with 
bright colours and gold, which is but sparingly 
used in other parts. ‘The chancel arch itself is 
decorated in tints of cold grey, to serve asa frame- 
work. 

Woop Sawina Macuinery. — Messrs. Easton 
& Amos, of the Grove, Southwark, have just ob- 
tained a patent for an invention of improved 
machinery for sawing wood. In order to secure 
the log from rising with the drag of the saw on 
its bed while being cut, the patentees keep it 
down by means of pressing rollers or bowles car- 
ried by vertical water cylinders, in which stationary 
pistons are inserted, their rods being pendant from 
a transverse beam of the saw-frame. The upper 
and lower ends of each cylinder are brought into 
communication by an outside pipe, which allows 
of the water which fills the cylinder to pass from 
one to the other side of the fixed pistons. The 
water forms an elastic packing between the piston 
and the lower ends of the cylinder, and serves to 
retain the bowles of the cylinders in contact with 
the timber when once lowered in contact there- 
with. As this machine would be required to 
operate upon baulks or logs of varying thickness, 
the cylinders are fitted with a vertical rack in 
gear with pinions for raising and lowering the 
cylinders: by this means the position of the 
cylinders may be adjusted to suit varying sizes of 
timber. The Mechanics’ Magazine ot June 19th, 
by aid of diagrams, describes various other pecu- 
liarities and advantages of this machinery, 
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THE Prrncess’s THEATRE.—Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery, put forward and kept back by Mr. Fech- 
ter for many months, made a satisfactory first 
appearance last week at the Princess’s, in 
“Othello,” having transferred his services without 
leave. He showed himself to be greater as an 
elocutionist, perhaps, than as an actor, but was not 
wanting on some of the occasions demanding the 
exhibition of continuous passion. We desire to 
see more of him. Mr. Marston’s Jago was an 
admirable piece of acting. 

New ScHeME FoR A LONDON AND PaRIs 
Hortet.—A limited company is being got up fcr 
the establishment of a “through system” of 
hotel accommodation between London, Paris, and 
elsewhere, with couriers for travelling customers. 
It is proposed to purchase Meurice’s Hotel in 
Paris, and first-class hotels in Boulogne and Folke- 
stone, and also Crockford’s club house and adjoin- 
ing property on which to erect a new hotel. The 
capital of the company will be 400,000/., in 
20,000 shares of 207. each. Temporary offices 
have been opened at No. 53, St. James’s-street, 
S.W., and elsewhere. 

Hauirax Scoot or Art.—The fifth annual 
examination has just taken place. A greater 
number of medals has been awarded this year 
than on any previous occasion ; and besides, the 
character of the works is higher than usual. Out 
of thirty-six works in competition nineteen medals 
had been awarded, whilst three others received 
‘Honourable Mention.” Eight of the successful 
medal works have been selected for national com- 
petition at South Kensington. The prizes offered 
by the local art patrons have stimulated the 
students. The number of medals taken this year 
is considerably above the average, as last year 
there were but fourteen. Considerable attention 
has been directed to the higher branches of study, 
and medals taken for design as applied to manu- 
facture and architecture for the first time. 


MONUMENTS TO GOETHE, SCHILLER, AND 
Lessinc.—A dispute has been for some time 
going on at Berlin as to the question of prece- 
dence between Schiller and Goethe in the centre 
of Gensd’armen-markt and before the theatre. The 
foundation stone of the Schiller Monument had 
been laid precisely in the centre; but a Goethe 
Committee obtained permission to erect a Goethe 
Monument also, and they requested the Schiller 
committee to move their stone a little to one side 
so that neither Schiller nor Goethe should have 
the precedence. This the Schiller committee re- 
fused to do, and hence the zdeal row. At lasta 
happy thought occurred to some one that a Less- 
ing committee should also be formed, and Lessing 
occupy a place as well as Goethe and Schiller, 
leaving Schiller inthecentre. At first the Goethe 
committee assented ; but at last they repented of 
their assent; and the question of precedence ap- 
pears to be now as far from a settlement as ever. 
A paper war is still going on about this business, 


Gas.—The beneficial consequences of a steady 
reduction of price to an extremely low standard 
were never more remarkably displayed than by the 
liberal and intelligent management adopted by 
the Plymouth Gas Company, whose successive 
boons to the public, which the public have as suc- 
cessively repaid by increased patronage, we have 
repeatedly had occasion to record. The price from 
Michaelmas next is to be 2s. 9d., as announced at 
the annual meeting recently held. The chairman 
in opening the meeting said he had no particular 
observations to make: he could only express his 
gratification by saying that the company was never 
in a more prosperous state; the proceedings of the 
company during the past year having exceeded 
their most sanguine expectations. The report was 
read and adopted: the directors were re-elected ; 
and it was decided that 10s, be paid on the origi- 
nal shares; 7s. 6d. on the additional shares; and 
2s. 3d. on the new additional shares ; commencing 
on the 1st of January. While gas is cheaper in 
Plymouth than in Newcastle itself, the shares 
are doubled in value. When the Bill for the 
“ additional shares” was proposed, the directors 
met with great opposition, and a rival company 
was threatened, although the price of gas in 
Plymouth was then much lower than in other 
towns. The company was, therefore, under the 
necessity of limiting the dividends on those shares 
to 74 per cent. The liberality, however, always 
shown by the company to the town should now be 
acknowledged by an amended Bill to equalize the 
limit of the dividends of these “ additionals ” with 
that of the original shares, and we are sure the 
town would be benefited in the end. Even now 
the public lights (which are contracted for at a 
higher price) are to be reduced to 2s. 6d. per light. 
Such a company deserves encouragement. 






ORNAMENTAL ScuLptTors’ Socrety.—The de- 
signs for caps sent in reply to advertisement in 
our columns are to be seen at the rooms of this 
society, 9, Holywell-street, Westminster. 


UNDERGROUND STREAMS: PoLLUTION.—The 
Court of Queen’s Bench has just decided, in a 
sharply-contested case, that a right of action lies 
by the owner of a stream against any person who 
by mining operations or otherwise causes a pollu- 
tion of the waters of the stream, even although the 
polluting matter has to travel for a distance of 
two miles, and reaches the stream by an unknown 
and subterranean channel.— Hodgkinson v. Ennor. 


CHAPEL, THETFORD Union Hovuse.—On Thurs- 
day, the 11th, the first stone of a chapel for the 
use of the inmates of the Thetford Union House, 
was laid by Lady Walsingham. The building, 
which is of the simplest Gothic style, will accom- 
modate 150 persons, and will supply a want which 
has been greatly felt. The contract for the 
mason’s work has been taken by Mr. J. Palmer, of 
Thetford ; that for the woodwork, by Mr. J. Scott, 
of West Tofts. 


THE SHAKSPEARE FunD.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean have consented to read this (Friday) even- 
ing, at St. James’s Hall, passages and scenes from 
the plays of Shakspeare, in aid of the fund now 
being raised for the purpose of erecting a national 
memorial of the poet. The readings of these ac- 
complished artistes in Dublin last year raised the 
utmost enthusiasm in the audience. The present 
is an opportunity to hear them which will not 
occur again for a long time to come. 


NEw OrpHaN ASYLUM AT SLouGH.—The build- 
ing, which abuts on the Slough railway station, 
was formerly known as the Royal Hotel, and 
stands in spacious grounds; but to meet its future 
requirements very large additions have been made 
to the original, comprising a school-room and 
dining-hall, 74 feet in length, built on the south 
side, surrounded by a terrace, while an extra story 
has been raised for dormitories, &c. The entire 
building, as converted, is in the Italian style, from 
the designs of Mr. T. M. Nelson, architect. The 
interior has also been renovated and improved; 
the baths, lavatories, and nearly the whole of the 
rooms fitted with patent warming apparatus, of 
Messrs. May, of Holborn ; and the ventilation has 
also been attended to. The inauguration took 
place on Wednesday, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales presiding on the occasion. Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett composed a cantata, which the ladies 
and gentlemen of the Royal Academy of Music 
performed. The route from Windsor to Slough 
was gaily decorated with flags and banners. 


ERECTION OF A BRIDGE BY A “ WORKING” 
CoMMITTEE.—For a number of years past a com- 
mittee has been in existence in Partick, near 
Glasgow, for the purpose of improving the old 
Church-road, which has from time immemorial 
crossed the Kelvin by stepping-stones. This com- 
mittee was composed of gentlemen who could never 
agree as to how they should carry out the duties 
devolving upon them. Lately, however, a public 
meeting was held in Partick, at which the com- 
mittee gave in their resignation, and at which 
another committee of working men was appointed. 
To the agreeable astonishment of the inhabitants 
the committee at once set about the purchase of 
iron, with which they made four substantial 
trusses, and then procured wood for the bridge. 
During two or three weeks the committee’s spare 
hours had all been busily employed in preparing 
the timber; and on Saturday before last they 
proceeded, to the number of between 100 and 150, 
to the spot with all the materials, and in two hours 
and a half, according to the Glasgow Mail, 
completed a “substantial and commodious struc- 
ture,” bridging the Kelvin ‘by a single span of 
120 feet in length. The work was done in the 
presence of hundreds of spectators, two instru- 
mental bands lending their charm of music to aid 
in the good work. The men engaged at the lower 
part of the bridge were obliged to work standing 
in two or three feet of water all the time. 














TENDERS. 

For the completion of villas at Selhurst Park :— 
imms ..... 956 s0os 0s eds se 04NSS 988 0 0 
SERN: § ccseawbarcnseeesseseen 865 0 0 
Clerihew & Lascelles ....seeeee 840 0 0 

4 ae Soccer eaacene 795 0 0 

For chapel, Mile End-road :— 

Kelby 760 0 0 
Warner . 630 0 0 
Wit ers.. 600 0 0 
Go:-’man.. 580 0 0 
BwMs sis 5675 0 0 








For school and master’s house, Strutley-street, King’s 
Norton, Worcestershire. Mr. C. W. Orford, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. F. W. Fiddian :— 













































































Harwicke ......00+ occccccccccce 80 0 0 
WiISOM ..cccccccccccccecccccces 799 0 0 
MatthewS .ccccocccccccccccccece 765 0 0 
J. CHUCEC... coccces sibiebeedeccews - 749 0 0 
T. Chilee ..... 0660000000000 6000 743 14 0 
For repairs, decorations, &c., at No. 47, Cambridge. 
terrace :— 
SANSUMS oocccccccccccccccccece €320 9 0 
Mason & Son (accepted) ........ 302 0 0 





For passenger station and four cottages at Seaford, for 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Com. 


pany :— 





Simms ..... ecccccccccccccces 2,993 0 0 
SAWYECYr ccccceccccccccccccccce 2,893 0 0 
Morling .. .crccccccccccsccccce 2,814 16 oO 
Davey .cccceccccvccccce oceeere 2,750 0 0 
QUINN sies'sosctslie ce sie ses siei-oe 2,691 0 0 
Reynolds cocccccecccesccececs 2,459 0 0 
BIMMONGS< o:60:000000000006 seve 2,359 0 O 
Perry (accepted) ...esecosccecs 2,277 0 0 ‘ 
For warehouse, Little Knightrider-street, Doctors’ 
Commons. Mr. Mathews, architect :— 4 
Axford & Co...... ei<isieweieleeSin ee £2,100 0 0 
DURE ccscascscvecoresiveccscess. Sen @ © 
PURENMOY, 6p anaes ciceo cea snsianies 1,996 0 0 
Newman & Mann .....ccccece 1,952 0 0 : 





For new school at Edmondthorpe, Leicestershire. 
Materials for walling found. Mr. R. W. Johnson, archi- 
tect :— 


CINGON: geceisvcccuvecesweteeees €838 0 0 
INORG oc00006000.s6sc00 vcsevcces - 695 0 0 g 
ABC é:c:0:0 s\n bb or:6eisen'n0 000: 00006 620 0 0 





For alterations to a residence at Kettering, Northamp- 


















































tonshire. Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect :— 
NIGER sutra cvecesereesecenes £516 0 0 
Hawthorn ..ceccsccecsscccccvccs 500 0 0 
Henson ....see0e eccccvccccccece 499 0 0 
For new premises at the corner of New Southwark- ‘ 
street, Borough, for Messrs. Mait & Davenport. Messrs. 
Searle, Son, & Yelf, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
CIEMENCE ..cccccsccscccccesess £8,148 0 0 
BAUNG occ cccceresbcens cue ecooe 8,100 0 O 
TLOPNOT CORON ocisiccccecsicesee - 7,998 0 0 
Dove, Brothers. ..cccccccccccce 7,963 0 0 & 
TIRES: oc ciccic ces Sees ebbeseeeaien 7,843 0 0 
Rider .ccccccccccccce eccccccce 7,830 0 0 
DOWAS «6.c.000.0006+sc0ccccvevece 7,240 0 0 \ 
Hill, Keddell, & Robinson (ac- 
COUULR) cwsiaseecenensercews 3236 0 0 
For a pair of semi-detached houses, at Croydon, for 
Mr. Wm. Chambers. Mr. James Tolley, architect. Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 
Rawlins ..cccocceccsces seenees £1,963 0 0 
Rowland....... Creer er 1,135 0 0 
Vincent ...cccccscccccccssecece 1,100 0 0 fai 
Richardson .esccecesesecevecs 960 0 0 i 
tic 
For extension of tannery premises at Godalming, for dr 
the West Surrey Tanning Company. Mr. Henry Peak, ba 
architect. Quantities supplied :— Th 
Moon & Son ..cccccecccccccescccccs cseceaelone 6 @ : 
Mason & SON... ..seceseceees oeececececece 1,925 0 0 th 
Hallett ..ccccocccccccvcccccccccccccsccece 1,900 0 0 
Wood & Munn (part accepted for the pits 8Cé 
QUIS) vcsvinsiveccieccccccsescscacssces 1,823 0 0 to 
Pollard (part accepted for the buildings 
GOIN): sciveivanen dee sbisleisswelecieesaciieeie - 1,647 0 0 at 
BIG sis cic cewscteis cortivicle wieweblasisatceine € - 1,640 0 0 at 
T. & J. Loe (withdrawn in consequence 
ONBMEIPOL) seiccvccecsceccseccssccess 1809) @ 0 be! 
les 
Decorations, &c., to the Vestry Hall of St. George the th 
Martyr, Borough-road, Southwark :— 
£98 16 0 ex! 
0 
: tor 
0 Wil 
Brazier & Son (accepted) ........ 53 0 0 the 
r 
For erecting offices, &c., No. 30, Mark-lane, and offices 
in the rear, for Mr. R. P. S. Standish. Mr. J. Clarke, of 
architect :— ext 
No. 30, Offices in wit 
Mark-lane. the rear. ai 
Rider osccccccsccccescoece £3,855 0 0 |£1,185 0 0 tov 
Maraland ..cccscevcvesece 3,800 0 0 1,150 0 0 a 
PRODEOD 4o00.0'scebocosees 3,765 0 0] 1,072 0 0 rm 
Ashby & Sons....seseeee+| 3,521 0 0 | 1,003 0 0 viti 
Patrick & Son.....0sccces 3,494 0 0 gs0 0 0 1 
Faulkner ..... wiveieers ccose] 3,450 0 0 1,020 0 0 on 
COME cccsccccsccecees| S200 8 6 920 0 0 of 
Hardiman & Sandon...... 3,248 0 0 900 0 0 fro 
For upper portions of premises, New Southwark-strect. bur 
Messrs. Searle, Son, & Yelf, architects :— the 
ClEMENCE 2c ccccccccccecsecess £8,148 0 0 
Sands .cccccccccccccccccccccce 8,100 0 0 mu: 
Turrner & Sons . 7,998 0 0 in ¢ 
Dove, Brothers.... 7,963 0 0 
BEEEB  cccccescese 7,843 0 0 end 
Rider cccccccccccs eee 7,840 0 0 for 
DOWMNS....eeeeeeseces ecececees 7,240 0 0 : 
Hill & Co. (accepted .......2++ 7,236 0 0 dire 
shor 
Died, on the23rd inst., at his residence, Pelham- T 
crescent, Brompton, GEoRGE GopwIN, Esq., com 
aged 73: widely beloved and respected. sup 
— eacl 











